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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO-THE ART OF PRINTING. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 
NO. IV.—BY A PRESSMAN, 
ETWEEN the methods described in previous articles 
B of this series, and the earliest usages of by-gone 
pressmen, is a far cry, indeed. When a felt bianket 
drawn tight on. the surface of the cylinder was all of 
make-ready indulged in, with the possible exception of 
the application of a sponge well filled with water to the 
aforesaid blanket, reinforced by placing a piece of 
wrapper under a block that might not meet the artistic 
approval of the pressman, the advance in our art is 
certainly great enough to fill us with amazement. 
And yet there are men in our ranks today who 
men 


” 


regret the passing away of ‘‘ the good old times, 
to whom the phrase ‘‘ making ready with a sponge,” 
conveys the full significance of the pressman’s craft. 
There are also younger pressmen, whose misfortune it 
has been never to have had an opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge of the improved methods in use today. 
Those whose acquaintance with our gentle craft has been 
confined to those offices where the commercial spirit 
alone held sway, and where time spent in making-ready 
is looked upon as a total loss, must, necessarily, have 
but a poor conception of how to accomplish those 
artistic effects in printing which fill with delight the eye 
of the lover of the beautiful, constraining all to recog- 
nize that there is something so noble, so grand in the 
production of the artist pressman that places it far and 
away beyond anything that the pot boiler, money-grub- 
bing ‘‘ print” can show, that the wonder is that our 
present nineteenth century civilization can suffer such 
abortions as the latter to exist. 

‘« Revenon a nous moutons,” asthe French say. As 
we must eat to live, and as there is a demand for cheap 
printing, it necessarily follows that the demand will be 
met, and as to do so it is necessary to simplify and 
shorten the time making ready, of course, modifications 
in the hard-packing methods have, of necessity, been 
adopted. 

One modification most generally used is, instead of 
using the wet or shrunken sheet tympan, to hang or paste 
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on, by the upper edge, a sufficient number of dry sheets, 
say from four to eight, drawing over it a manila draw- 
sheet to hold the make-ready tight. The methods of 
underlaying and overlaying are similar to those described 
before, the difference between the methods resulting in a 
considerable saving of time, but the results are never so 
satisfactory.. ‘There is a sponginess, a lack of cleanness, 
to the impression that cannot be overcome, and which 
renders the printing of illustrations especially unsatisfac- 
tory.. Yet for plain every-day printing it is at present 
the best method of doing presentable presswork in quick 
time. 

Soft packing, as I have before stated, was made up 
either of the felt blanket on cylinder presses or the cloth 
or woolen blanket for Adams and other bed and platen 
presses. The former has very generally given place, at 
least in the United States and Canada, to the rubber 
tympan, which wits a vast improvement over the felt, 
furnishing a smooth, elastic surface to the impression, 
which afforded. the pressman opportunities to improve 
the quality of his work, which’ the craft were not slow to 
avail themselves of. In most places where the rubber 
tympan is in use, a supplementary tympan of dry paper 
is stretched over it as tight and smooth as possible and 
sufficient to ‘‘ bring up” a type form fairly even. This 
furnishes a surface for making ready on the cylinder, a 
plan which is: very generally used in country printing 
offices, some of the smallér cities, and, in rarer instances, 
some city offices. An impression being taken sufficiently 
heavy to be clearly seen on the back of the sheet, 
another impression is taken on the tympan and all heavy 
portions cut away. Letters, whole lines, or other light 
portions of the form, are patched up on the surface of 
the tympan and this method continued until the job is 
A tight sheet is then stretched over all and the 
There is no reason 


ready. 
result is— well, let us say printing. 
why the marking-out of a sheet and preparing it the 
same as for hard printing should not be followed with a 
rubber tympan. It would certainly give good results 
that cannot be obtained by the old way, and employers 
would, very generally, I believe, increase their profits by 
doing what they can tocreate a desire for better printing on 
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the part of the general public. In this direction, it seems 
to me, lies the way for advance toward better printing. 
For, as demand gives the stimulus for supply, it follows 
that if the consumer is educated to a desire for superior 
work he will demand it, and demanding he will get it. 
How short-sighted, then, are those employers who are 
engaged in the production of specimens of printing that 
might possibly be a credit to Fiji, but are certainly 
destructive of the popular American taste, unless we 
allow that they fill the role of awful examples, and, on the 
theory of repulsion, drive the public far on the road to 
that knowledge of the artistic in printing which will 
result in a decided elevation of our craft. 

It has often occurred to me that this is a subject on 
which the typothete and the printers’ trades unions 
might, with advantage, meet on common ground. It is 
plainly to the interest of both that the standard of 
printing should be set higher, equally beneficial to the 
employing printer, the pressman or the compositor, as 
well as those others who stand in subordinate relation to 
them, that the reader of books, the lover of engravings, 
even the user of commercial forms, should feel the want 
of the beautiful in whatever of printed matter set before 
them when it was not up to the standard. How quickly 
such a sentiment, if systematically cultivated, as it could 
be by the various organizations concerned, would result 
in an improved condition of the craft has only to be 
stated to be demonstrated. How much better such 
effort on their part than the senseless warfare so long 
indulged in ; better for themselves and also for the whole 
human family, whose enjoyment would be increased by 
an increased capacity born of education. That mutual 
efforts such as these could be long continued without 
also raising the standard of justice and morality among 
both employers and craftsmen who can doubt? And 
this being admitted, does it not follow that mutual effort 
of a// of those interested would produce a better sense of 
ethics, which in its turn will incline each of the parties 
to do, as far as possible, full and exact justice to the 


other. (To be continued.) 
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STEREOTYPING. 
NO. IX.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 
N most newspapers and all job offices a brush is 
| used. It should be of the shape shown in Fig. tr. 
The bristles should be stiff, and wired and cemented into 
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the handle, which should be of well-seasoned hardwood, 
preferably maple. It is best to have a cross piece mor- 
tised into the body, as shown in the cut, to prevent 





warping from dampness. In some cheap_ brushes 
bristles are mixed with tampico or wood,. but they are 
liable to injure type and matrix, and should be avoided. 
The length of the bristles varies from one to two inches, 
according to the price paid, and that of the handle 
from eight to sixteen inches, according to the taste 
of the stereotyper. An enormous amount of power 
can be exercised with the long handle, and if such 
a one is used care should be taken to see that it is 
of strong wood. ‘The surface of the bristles should 
be perfectly flat and even, and the bristle so closely 
set as to show no holes. The stiffer grades are quite 
expensive. When from wear the surface becomes 
uneven, the high parts may be burned off on a hot 
iron plate having a perfectly plane surface. 

If the form is closely set, as in bookwork, no 
further preparation is needed. When, however, it 
contains many blank spaces it is better to cut ordinary 
strawboard to fit into these spaces. ‘The object of this is 
to prevent the flong from being pressed in too deeply 
and torn. ‘The strips need not completely fill the 
spaces, and should not be larger than about one-third by 
three-fourths of an inch. Where large spaces occur a 
number of small pieces may be laid in. A piece of a 
flong about one-half inch larger than the form should 
now be cut off and laid upon it, tissue side in contact 
with the type. 

Now grasp the brush with both hands. Commencing 
at one end, beat the flong lightly, so as to expel 
the air and allow it to rest closely over the type. If 
too hard blows are struck, the paper will stretch unevenly 
or become perforated. This is particularly true in 
tabular or other work containing much brass rule, or 
where isolated letters or ornaments occur. Holes in 
the matrix not only produce inferior casts, but, when 
cast, metal will run through the perforations, causing 
the matrix to adhere to the cast and tear. If the 


beginner desires to make sure of this point he can wet. 


a piece of ordinary cotton cloth, and after wringing it 
out thoroughly lay it smoothly above the flong. By 
beating on the cloth he will avoid all danger of tearing. 
This procedure, however, is not advisable unless the 
form contains a great deal of brass rule, or is in some 
other way very difficult to handle. With a little practice 
the beginner will learn to adjust the amount of force to 
the class of work. The length of time employed in 
beating will, of course, depend upon the size of the form 
and the force of the blows. The experienced operator 
will be guided by the depression of the counters and 
the general appearance. If uncertain, he may lift a 
corner of the flong from the type and examine the 
impression. If the lines are not clear and sharp, and 
the counters have not sufficient depth, the corner must 
be laid back in place and the beating continued. Now 
plane down the entire form with the planer. Paste 
another sheet of the matrix paper and lay it upon the 
back of the matrix, beat and plane again. 

A good quality of half wool blanket should be 
selected for drying. It should be cut to such size that 
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when folded three times it will be a little larger than the 
form to be dried. Several pieces of blanket of the 
proper shape should be kept. For a number of reasons 
drying the matrix away from the type would be prefer- 
able, but it has so far proven unsatisfactory for fine job- 
work, though a moderate amount of success has been 
achieved in newspaper stereotyping. In a later article 
we may treat more fully upon this method. 

The best method of drying is in a steam press such 
as shown in the second illustration, as a proper tempera- 
ture may be obtained in it without much trouble, and a 
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careless workman cannot as easily injure the type. In 
large establishments, where time is of moment, a high 
heat and consequent steam pressure is necessary, but 
wherever possible it is recommended to heat it no higher 
than 285 degrees. 

The following table, giving temperature of steam at 
various pressures, will be found useful: 


PRESSURE. TEMPERATURE. PRESSURE. ‘TEMPERATURE. 
oS Sot SORT ORO Os OTC POR. 240 OSeiccsines: seaires ees 298 
S08 6005s Pr Re og GOs ile wae Valea iene 302 
Ss PRO eC ee 259 PEE Mowe re Fy ste anion seacnisorats 307 
GO. cc cer ceccsencecs 267 RAE Tr aiet ol cia:eieielianiol isha oreiel 312 
45.600 PS oy Sos erence 274 Gace sice «sieve is-ealaue 316 
GOvce sera over se ee 281 SESE ORCROOT BOSON SOCAL 320 
OOO MORRIE ROR. oa Gipheic cs sais iste anien 324 
OGi area es Berle ereeciess 292 BOG 55 iiioit ol ainin inieceia 327 





In selecting a drying press care should be taken that 
it is perfectly flat, and that the bed is ribbed in such a 
manner that the steam in passing through will heat it 
equally. The pipes should be connected with the boiler, 
and, where they are some distance from it, covered to 





prevent loss of heat by radiation. The form covered 
with the matrix and blanket should be pushed beneath 
the platen and screwed down firmly. In from ten to fifteen 
minutes it may be removed. Part of the moisture will 
have escaped from the sides of the press, but most of it 
will be found upon the platen and in the upper layer of 
the blanket. A slight amount of moisture will still re- 
main in the matrix. Its appearance will indicate whether 
it has been sufficiently dried. If dry, it will be hard and 
firm, and will not curl up in being removed from the type. 
If the heat has been too low, replace the blanket with a 
fresh one and put it in the press for five minutes longer. 
The matrix should be dried within twenty minutes. Too 
slow drying detracts from its good qualities. The coun- 
ters may now be strengthened by pasting in small strips 
strawboard. If desired, these may be 

laid between the matrix proper 


of old matrix or 





and the backing sheet, or, if pre- 
ferred, before placing on the 
backing sheet the depressions 
may be filled with backing com- 
position. Ina great many places 
clay or a mixture of plaster of 
paris and clay are used. In others, 
French chalk. There are also a 
number of patent compositions 
on the market, of various degrees 
of merit. The clay is often applied 
in a moist state, only the larger 
depressions being filled. If the 
backing composition is used in 
the form of powder, it is spread 
over the entire form and then 
leveled with a piece of cardboard 
five or six inches long. The super- 
fluous powder is then removed by 
scraping and blowing lightly over 
the surface. A piece of thin 
matrix paper, pasted on one side, 
is laid upon the surface, lightly beaten and planed. 
If a little dextrine is added to the backing powder it 
will not be necessary to paste the backing sheet, and 


it may be used dry if preferred. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TYPO VERSUS PRESSMAN. 


BY ALTON B. CARTY. 


4 ‘HE organization known as the International Print- 


ing Pressmen’s Union of North America is beyond 
all doubt a permanent fact, as about twenty-one or 
twenty-two unions, embracing those of the prominent 
cities of the country, are now working under its juris- 
diction, Philadelphia and Detroit being the latest acqui- 
sitions. ‘These unions formerly were subject to the 
International Typographical Union, and the question 
of the day among the craft is the relationship to exist 
between the two national organizations in the future. I 
am a pressman, hence-I contend that the relationship 
between the two unions, be it for weal or woe, depends 
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entirely upon the treatment of the pressmen by the 
typos, not that there is not something reciprocal in 
the premises, but the typos have it now within their 
reach to deserve and receive the best wishes and sup- 
port of the pressmen, or, on the other hand, their dis- 
like and hatred. But let us discuss the merits of the 
case. Will pressmen be better off in the new organiza- 
tion than in the old? Some argue that they will not, 
and, when only surface thoughts are considered, I must 
admit they seem to have the best of the situation. 
But devote a little deeper attention to the subject and 
the error will be discovered. Are the trade relations 
between the typo and the pressmen any more import- 
ant than between other branches of the craft? Are 
not all the varied interests employed in printing, from 
the machine shop and typefoundry to the individual 
who puts the finishing touches on the covered books, of 
equal importance? None could exist without the other, 
nor should it be expected. They are all kindred, and 
should be so considered. 

But who will say that it would be better for all these 
varied interests to be formed under one immense trade 
organization? ‘That the printing machine manufacturer, 
the ink maker, the paper man, the typefounder, the 
stereotyper, the general supply man, the typo, the press- 
man, the bookmaker, etc., be under the jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union, while not want- 
ing for advocates among the typos, would work harm, 
rather than good, cannot be doubted. Each branch of 
the craft can do itself more personal good and effect 
more general advancement as a separate organization 
than in one large association; not that all obligation 
ceases here, but the fact nevertheless exists. Who can 
doubt but that these United States are more powerful 
divided into forty-two sections, or states, with all their 
varied and diversified interests, than they would be if 
the country was one immense state? The states need 
special legislation separately in order to strengthen 
themselves and make more powerful the national union, 
and is not the condition of trades generally something 
What would be thought of an attempt to legis- 
What 


attention would, or could be given to such matters ? 


similar ? 
late state matters in the national congress ? 


No; the states legislate for themselves as states, but 
the nation for the states as a nation. So I say a con- 
gress should be formed of representatives of all the 
interests of printerdom, but each subordinate organiza- 
tion should be allowed, like the states, to work out 
their own good in the manner best adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and such will be the situation, 
whether the International ‘Typographical Union likes it 
or not. Fancy 30,000 typos and 2,500 pressmen in one 
organization, and then tell me what opportunity there is 
for the pressmen to receive the attention they deserve 
and need so much. ‘The short time allowed for the 
transaction of business at the International ‘Typograph- 
ical Union convention does not even permit of all the 
legislation required by the typo being attended to, to 


say nothing of pressmen’s deserts. 








The separation of the two organizations is a good 
move for the pressmen and equally good for the typos 
if they would only consider the matter in its proper 
relations. Would Ireland not be better off today undér 
home rule? Would not the nation grow and prosper 
and become a more powerful integral part of the British 
Empire than at present? and who is there among us who 
will say that Ireland will not eventually have home rule? 
Again, is the action of England in withholding the right 
of self-government from Ireland increasing that good 
feeling that should exist between them? and when Ire- 
land obtains home rule is it not probable that she will 
hate rather than love England? Possibly so, and justly 
so. There is a moral in this that I will not apply. It 
is too apparent. In my opinion the International Typo- 
graphical Union has made a mistake in not submitting 
to the inevitable and recommending to the pressmen 
their withdrawal, and hoping for more pleasant relations 
in the future. I am afraid the pressmen will resent the 
slight. I hope for great things from the Boston conven- 
tion in September, and feel satisfied that the persecution 
of the International Typographical Union will only make 
the pressmen more determined to become a mighty 
power, which numbers do not always give. Long life 
and prosperity to the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PUNCTUATION FOR TYPEWRITERS. 
BY W. P. ROOT. 

F those who write books which, from the nature of the 
| case, touch upon punctuation would consult an expe- 
rienced proofreader, the value of such books would be 
enhanced. I was forcibly reminded of this last night while 
perusing a work on the use of the typewriter, published by 
the Fowler & Wells Company of New York. The chap- 
ter devoted to punctuation in this splendid work reminds 


me of the Fat Contributor’s enigma: ‘‘ My 3, 7, 2, 4, is 


a general truth; my 3, 5, 8, 1, is what may be con- 
ceived,” etc. If the author had told us that a comma 
should be used when it should not be omitted, and so 
on, the whole thing would have been nearly as useful. 
For instance, we are told that a comma should be inva- 
riably used before and after such words as however, too, 
now, in short, etc. In making so broad an assertion it 
does not seem to occur to the author that many words 
are used as different parts of speech; that they are often 
transposed so as to become parenthetical, and that other 
changes may occur in their use. Let us make a few 
practical tests of this matter; and in doing so I believe 
I-can illustrate the proper as well as improper use of 
commas after words which are sometimes used as adverbs 
and sometimes as conjunctions. 

However much he tried, he failed. 

However, he tried much and failed. 

Our author unintentionally advises the use of a comma 
after the first word however, used as an adverb, and 
yet he is pleased at the ‘‘ tendency ” which would reject 
it after the second however, used here as a conjunction; 
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for in the latter case we infer that somebody was laboring 
under great discouragement, and the relator concludes 
by telling us what we did not expect, and unites these 
two accounts with the conjunction. However strange it 
may seem, however, the word however is now a noun. 
In the two cases given above, I assume that no one who 
reads English will for a moment question the propriety 
of the use and non-use of the comma. Let us now look 
at the word /oo: 

He may go too. Here no comma is used, because 
/oo is not transposed. 

He, too, may go. Here the word is brought forward 
for the sake of emphasis, meaning that one person may 
go; and then, pointing to another, ‘‘he, too, may go.” 
That is why the comma is used in inverted sentences. 

Now, let us now look at the word vow. 

The above is not an elegant line, but it contains my 
sermon. ‘The word wow, used as a conjunction, should 
be set off with a comma; as, ‘‘ Now, Barabbas was a rob- 
ber.” The word is here used to draw attention. It is 
often used too much. When wow is used as an adverb 
it may or may not have commas; its, ‘‘ Let us now go.” 
‘¢ We will now, the weather being good, proceed.”’ 

The words zx short, either introductory or as_paren- 
thetical, should have commas; but when we speak of 


singing a piece ‘‘in short meter”? we find an exception- 


to the rule which would always put a comma after 
certain words. 

The word a/so can be used almost anywhere in a 
sentence, although it changes the meaning; and its use 
depends almost entirely on a previous assertion ; thus: 

Also WE may die. Here great emphasis is laid on we. 

We, also, may die. Here the fact is mildly suggested. 

We may also die. We may not only suffer, but die as 
well. 

We may die also. Here the sense is indeterminate, 
for we do not know what the accented word is ; and that 
would make all the difference in speech. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 
BY M. STANISLAUS MURPHY. 


For ways that are cute 
And tricks that are queer 
The print of today is peculiar. 


HESE are modified lines originally made in refer- 
ence to the almond-eyed Mongolian, and they are 
as applicable to some of the printers of today as when, 
in their original sense, they were applied to the wily, pig- 
tailed Celestial. But all printers are not tricksters. It 
would be a mighty bad thing for the art preservative if 
they were. Trickery in a printing office is confined toa 
certain few. They pursue their methods cautiously and 
systematically, and, as a rule, their several little tricks 
are worked to perfection. 

The most important trick in newspaper offices is what 
is commonly known as ‘‘working the hook.’ The 
printer who can manipulate successfully in this regard 
without fear of detection is considered a cute fellow. It 
is claimed by professional hook-workers that any printer, 
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however honorable he may be, will work the hook if the 
opportunity is afforded. Weare inclined to doubt these 
statements, believing them utterly false and without 
foundation ; yet, nevertheless, we are forced to acknowl- 
edge that hook working is extensively practiced, and the 
various methods adopted in plying the trick are unique, 
to say the least. It is said ‘‘lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place.” Figuratively speaking, this 
old saying is not verified as regards ‘‘phat” striking the 
same case twice in a printing office. No matter what 
system may be in vogue for distributing ‘‘ phat,” a large 
portion of it will inevitably fall to certain cases day after 
day and night after night, while others will continue to 
set columns of solid and wonder why luck never comes 
their way. It is a blank mystery to them, but not to the 
hook-worker. He understands why such a state of 
affairs exists, but he is cute enough to keep it to himself. 

The hook-worker is forever on the alert. He 
watches the foreman and the copy box just like a rail- 
road ‘‘spotter” does the conductor. When copy is 
placed on the hook, he seems to understand the quality 
of it, and so works accordingly. If it be ‘phat’ — 
part of a. big ‘‘ad,” a market, or something equally as 
good — he endeavors to outset all others with his sud- 
denly acquired swift motion, in order that he may reach 
the copy box first. If he believes it to be ‘lean ” — 
an ‘‘Irish table” (which consists of figures and words 
run in), a solid legal notice, or something equally as 
bad — the hook will have no charms for him, and he 
will begin to kill time. He will tell a funny story, take 
a short nap, or accidentally intentionally pi a line or 
two, anything, in fact, to strangle a little time until the 
objectionable copy disappears. When a fresh batch is 
placed on the hook, he begins setting with an accelerated 
motion, and in the majority of instances he reaches the 
copy box ahead of all competitors, and generally capt- 
ures the first prize. The hook-worker may work his 
little schemes a long time without detection, but eventu- 
ally his methods will become known, and sooner or later 
he must play out. 

Another trick which is practiced by the wily disci- 
ples of Faust and Gutenberg, is what is known in the 
parlance of the printing office as ‘‘ stealing sorts.” The 


? 


‘‘dry distributer’? generally operates when there is no 
one hovering near, early in the morning or when the 
other fellows are at dinner. ‘‘If you are out of sorts, 
help yourself,” is the ‘‘dry distributer’s”” motto, and so 
long as he can keep his own case evenly balanced (even 
though it be done at the expense of others) he is happy. 
Any request on the part of a fellow compositor for the 
loan of any particular letter in the alphabet, never meets 
with any response from the sort stealer, though, perhaps, 
it is owing to his adroitness as a lifter of sorts that the 
compositor with the uneven case is forced to ask for 
type. 

These and numerous other tricks of a similar charac- 
ter some of the printers of the present time are heir to, 
and whether they be honorable or dishonorable, it is by 
such methods they thrive. 
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CLIQUES IN PRINTING OFFICES. 
BY F. J. HURLBUT. 

HE mischief that is worked by these little cabals 
Tt is often far-reaching and serious to both the work- 
men and the proprietors. ‘They are like a fungus 
growth, having their origin in unhealthy conditions, 
and bearing no good fruit. On the contrary, they tend 
to demoralization of the force of employés, and result 
in actual financial loss to the office, because they cripple 
the efficiency of the workmen by breeding discontent, 
and raising up a spirit of hatred and selfishness among 
them. 

Their influence is bad for all parties concerned — for 
the proprietors, the employés, and for members of the 
craft who are likely to seek employment in offices that 
tolerate them. 

They are, in the first place, a violation of union 
principles. ‘Trades unions, if they are worth anything, 
furnish a guarantee of protection to employers and 
employés. The former are guaranteed that their workers 
will labor together harmoniously and effectively, and 
the latter that their membership in the union is sufficient 
to afford them each his full share of fraternal recogni- 
tion and support from his fellows among whom. they 
may be given employment. ‘The clique entirely ignores 
considerations of honor as union printers, and proceeds 
to accept or reject every man who comes within its 
influence. Upon this acceptation or rejection depends 
the comfort and the success of the newcomer in any partic- 
ular office. His working card is not a sufficient recom- 
mend. Ifa member of the clique has a grudge against 
him, or if he is so unfortunate as to incur the dislike 
of one of the ‘old hands,” his daily life in that place 
will be made a burden to him. All the little helps and 
courtesies needed by a stranger in a strange printing 
office, to which he is entitled by right through his mem- 
bership of the union, and by common fraternity through 
his relation as a printer, will be denied him, or will be 
given in such a half-hearted and reluctant manner that 
he will, if he is a spirited man, try to get along without 
them, even at the risk of impairing his efficiency and 
thereby jeopardizing his reputation. If he is taken into 
fellowship he must join with it in its jealousies and obey 
its dictates as to his treatment of newcomers, and 
those who are outside of the ‘ ring.” 

To my mind it is the highest office of trade unionism 
to connect its members together in a bond of fraternity 
so complete that they are protected, not only from out- 
side, but from inside oppression. When a stranger 
takes his first job in hand in a strange office it should be 
the duty of any brother worker to whom he applies for 
information to see that he is informed as to the lay of 
the office, that he is shown where the material needed 
for his work is to be found, that he is instructed as to 
the style of the concern, the location of labor-saving 
material, etc. But it is not necessary to say, pointing 
to some other man, ‘‘Look out for that fellow. He 
stands in with the foreman and he’s a - ? 9 the 
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stranger is an intelligent man, he will say to himself 
when such a remark as the latter is made to him, 
‘«'There is a well-developed clique in this concern, and 
I will steer clear of it.” One thing he knows, however, 
and that is that he must be wary if he is to preserve his 
independence, for the cabal will make war on him if he 
does not tacitly join it, and he will place little value on 
his situation, for he will feel that his retention in the 
office will not be governed by his ability as a workman, 
but by the sentiment that he may happen to inspire in 
the mind of the clique. 

It is this feature of the case that employers should 
consider ; any combination of men in an office has a 
‘‘pull” with the foreman, for the following reasons : 
If he is a weak man, he hates to incur the displeasure of 
his men, and therefore unconsciously falls into their 
hands and allows them to dominate him in matters about 
which they should have no influence whatever. He is 
influenced by them in his estimate of strangers, and is 
not a fit person to have the control of workmen. If he 
is neglectful of his duties, the clique deceives him, and 
he is thus made to pass incorrect judgment because he 
is too lazy.or too stupid to learn for himself. 

If a foreman is- honest, intelligent, and has some 
force of character, no clique will develop under his 
administration. He will see it as soon as it begins to 
sprout, and will tear it up by the roots, without stopping 
to consider who is hurt by the operation. He knows 
that the day of his decline as a foreman appears as soon 
appears on the 


”? 


as the pernicious influence of a ‘ring 
surface of affairs in the office, when his reign should be 
supreme. He knows that it is war to the knife, and he 
must either win or surrender. 

For a new foreman entering upon his duties in a 
printing office, the clique is a serious affair. When he 
begins he must destroy it, or it will destroy him. It 
often happens that there are printers in the employ of 
the concern who have served it many years, and whom 
the proprietors regard with a sort of affection. When 
these men are in the ring, the man who takes charge has 
a hard road to travel. His actions must be quick and 
decisive if he would not be retired without honor. 
After acquainting the men with his purpose to treat 
everyone fairly, and giving them an opportunity to treat 
him likewise, he must head off every effort of the ring 
to assert itself by discharging every man who upholds 
it, without regard to the man’s usefulness or ability as a 
workman, or his term of servicein the concern. It isa 
case of conquer or be conquered with him, and every 
other consideration must be waived for the time being, 
while he wields the ax so effectively as to root out the 
evil which is directed against him, against the efficiency 
of the force, and against the best interests of his 
employers. 

If the proprietors are fair-minded men they will 
throw no obstacle in his way, but encourage him to 
proceed in his work ‘for the good of the service.” 

There are several printing offices in this city whose 
history, if written, would furnish cases where cliques 

: ; 
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had become such an intolerable nuisance that it was 
only after many changes of foremen and much perplexity 
and loss that finally some man of force was found who, 
when given a carte blanche, as every foreman should be, 
completely reorganized the working force, cutting off 
heads right and left, until the concern was brought to a 
profitable working basis. It was the only remedy. The 
cancer had grown so rank that its uprooting was a 
necessity. 

Printers, of all artisans, should take high ground in 
their several relations—to employers, to the union, to 
each other individually—because they are the most 
intelligent body of workers in the land. It should be 
their acknowledged duty to uphold and sustain the 
higher missions of unionism, which build up the cause 
of the many by honoring the dignity of the individual ; 
which recognize and defend the rights of the employer, 
the printer in search of work or the man who gets work 
without looking for it, with equal respect and fairness. 

They should base their relations on the broad ground 
of humanity and accord to every man who labors with 
them the courtesies, the helps, the kindness that come 
from a spirit which is truly fraternal. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FLY STICKS WITH STAR WHEELS. 
BY FAIR PLAY. 

T was during the year 1866 that these now very essen- 
| tial little pieces of metal first came into use on a 
printing press, to prevent smutting the sheet as it slid 
down the fly. And as near as the writer can decipher, 
the invention was made by either Colin G. MacKenzie, 
Michael Corcoran or M. W. Brush, or the three jointly, 
while employed with the University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. In talking with Mr. Corcoran, still 
employed at the same old stand, one day recently, he 
said, ‘‘ Why, the first star wheel ever I saw used was made 
of buttons taken off an old pair of pants, and filed into 
stars ; and they were used on the stop-cylinder press right 
in here, and this is supposed to be the first stop-cylinder 
Hoe & Co. ever made, and I think it was their first stop, 
too! Mr. MacKenzie was here then, and we had much 
trouble in working a heavy form, and we set ourselves to 
see if we could not do something to prevent it. Either at 
this time or soon after Mr. M. W. Brush, a machinist, now 
of Boston, made some star wheels of tin and brass both, 
and we have used them almost continually since. Come 
into the pressroom and I will show you the different 
patterns. I think I have still some of the originals, and 
if I have not, I am quite sure you could get some of 
Mr. Brush, at 172 Olive street, Boston. This is the 
first press they were ever used on,” pointing to an old 
Hoe stop standing in front of us as we entered from the 
hall. <‘*You don’t pretend to say anyone claims a 
patent on star wheels now?” ‘‘ Well, if anyone should 
have a royalty on star wheels, someone connected with 
the University Press is that man!” ‘‘Can the patent 
office issue a patent that will be valid?” <‘* Yes; they 
often issue patents that stand, because no one is willing to 





spend enough ready cash to test the patentee’s right to it.” 
**Do you think any press builder would be foolish enough 
to pay royalty on these star wheels now? I don’t.” 

‘*Ves; I will give you a sworn statement at any time 
that we used them in 1866 and continuously since, and 
have never even thought of getting out patent papers, 
either.” ' 


* 


The general printer is interested in this controversy, 
because it is the best preventive for smutting of any 
device yet known in the ordinary fly stick, and if such a 
patent will stand the printer will still pay for it, and if 
it don’t stand, his press, old or new, can have them at a 
very nominal cost of cutting five-pointed stars and putting 
same on the side of each fly stick. 

As this patent may be tested in the courts, it might 
be a good idea for pressmen all over the country to 
address letters to the care of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
noting when and where they have used this device. 

The law is clear in this one point: ‘If an inven- 
tor fails to apply for his rights to an invention for two 
years, and still allows it to be in general use he loses his 
claim to a patent.” Then, again, no one can take out 
a patent until he swears that it is original with him, and 
no such device has ever been patented in any foreign 
country, etc. 

The patent laws of this country are very loosely 
managed, and some radical change should be made 
there. ‘Thousands of patents are issued which should 
be withheld and some are not issued which should be. 

Advise the printers to pay no more royalties on fly 
sticks with stars. 


HOW CELLULOID IS MADE. 


While everybody has heard of, or seen, or used, celluloid, only 
a few know what it is composed of, or how it is made. A roll of 
paper is slowly unwound, and at the same time saturated with a 
mixture of five parts of sulphuric acid and two parts of nitric acid, 
which falls upon the paper in a fine spray. This changes the 
cellulose of the paper into propylin gun cotton. The excess of the 
acid having been expelled by pressure, the paper is washed with 
plenty of water until traces of the acid have been removed. It is 
then reduced to a pulp and passes to the bleaching trough. Most 
of the water having been got rid of by means of a strainer, the 
pulp is mixed with twenty to forty per cent of camphor, and the 
mixture is thoroughly triturated under mili stones. The neces- 
sary coloring having been added in the form of powder, a second 
mixing and grinding follows. The finely divided pulp is then 
spread out in thin layers on slabs and from twenty to twenty-five 
of these layers are placed in a hydraulic press, separated from one 
another by some sheets of blotting paper, and are subjected to a 
pressure of 150 atmospheres, until all traces of moisture have disap- 
peared. The matter is then passed between rollers heated to 140 to 
150 degrees Fahrenheit, whence it issues in the form of sheets. 


AN ESQUIMAUX ORGAN. 


The Esquimaux of Greenland can now boast of a newspaper. 
It is called the Reader, and the editor thereof, one Lars Meeller, 
sets up and prints the paper. He also designs and engraves the 
illustrations, which, it may be explained, are not remarkable for 
excellence. His printing establishment was only a make-shift, but 
the members of a Danish literary society, having heard of Meeller’s 
difficulties, sent him new type, printing ink, paper and a larger 
press than he has been using. 
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J. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 


155, 150 & 187 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 





=== PAPER |. 


Rucep ax» Cut Parers 


ALL KINDS. ° ba ° 





ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


CoaRSE PAPERS 
ano DUILDING BOARDS. 


CARDBOARDS 
awo L-NVELOPES. 


Sd Sd Sd 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. W. Butter Paper Co. 9]. , 
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BYRON WESTON’S 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Record Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+— 
Fst FLAT AND FOLDED Pm 


themselves as un- 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS - 
ie ssess isite f book 
Fil =) IPE 6) 60 ©, , iebaeasgenmets Apeamneaaaion 


color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 











service are essential. 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS... 
DAI/IFON, MASS., U.S. A. 


For SALE 1n CHICAGO sy 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT anb FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. ano BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


RECEIVED ~#—_ — 
AT THE | { v7 3 | 
PARIS | WiexeGaaae tof 

EXPOSITION, Y Yes ee a 


Ne Wee 
\ ao hel L 
~ Vikan 


-1889 - 





AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 


omens 1888 ————_ 





THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 


the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 


THE 


NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 





For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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KEITH PAPER COMPANY. 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


= 











| 
SEND | 


FACSIMILE 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercia! 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 


.P. Elliofl € Co. 


Waa VaVaVaVaVay, 
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Nos. 203 and 210 Randolph Sfreef, 
= (hicago.= 




















A StricTLy First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER. 





500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 
12 Ib. Folio, 


$3.00 per Ream. | 12 1b. Demy, . $3.00 per Ream, 
oe iad “ee oe a 


16 » a & & ae | « « « « 4.00 
6.“ Royal, . « « ».4qan as | 20 ‘* Double Cap, . 5.00 ‘ vi 
20 “ce “ee 5.00 “ce oe | 24 “e 4s tas a 6.00 “ e 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. 





FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 





8 SPRUCE STREET, NEAR NASSAU, 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools and Implements. 
Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., Guaranteed as represented. 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BES COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


OUR ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED UINEsS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 
a—~ —————— 7 ————— — - —<—-» 
REGULAR S. AND S. Cc. | CROCKER’S AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPENY, MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. | HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE aAnpb SPECIALTIES. 
—— ene ae 2 ——— ——— ee — 








>» INGIST ON HAVING ONLY . 
(CROCKER'S "2 
DOES NOT CARRY 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER 
TELL YOU WHO DOES, 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 











OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 


| ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


~ Parsons Varer Go. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FPirst-CLass:+LINEN+:+ LEDGERi PAPERS 











WATER-MARKED: 


« SCOTCH. LINEN + LEDGER ez 








OuR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 

















SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





GEORGE N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT, 


GEO, H. TAYLOR, 
JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JOHN E, WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


Jon cOCHOWER, Ps Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
ILLINOIS PAPER company “WHOLESALE PAPER> DEALERS 








184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JAMES T. MIX. 








| ETC., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREENT, 
CHICAGO. 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. | Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 


No. | S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 


Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 
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Braneh Offices: 








152 & 154 MONROE STREET, (CHICAGO. | 





v 6 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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YOUR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR NEW BRAND OF INK KNOWN AS 
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$100 “Insurance Policy” Ink 








MANUFACTURED BY 
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‘PRINTING INK AKERS 


FRED JL LEVEY & 60. 
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S92 Beekman St., New York. 























This Ink is intended for such classes of Mercantile work as Insurance Policies, Book Headings, Bill 

















Heads, etc., where HARD PAPER is used, and a QUICK DRYING ink is necessary. 





It does not dry on the rollers or skin in the fountain. 
































Sit “For the above class of worl, this Loughheepsic, W.2Y., Jan. 13, 1890. 
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Ink: pleases me better than anty I fave Nessrs. Fresh H. Le vet} & Po 

















ever 119¢0. ; 
gentlemen : Ship us at once bry Sx- 








E. D. SLATER, 153 & 155 Fulton St., New York. press 25 [6s. “Insuzance Policy” Ink, 





scame as fast. MWe fiave WNACVCe found 











“dt is the best J have ever used for anything Setter fox headings of hoofis 

















Book Headings, Insuzance Policies, Ke. | to be bound in a fury, and for general 














| job worl. A. V. HAIGHT. 





PETER DeBAUN & CO., William St., New York. 
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A FULL ASSORTMENT OF OUR INKS, BOTH BLACK AND COLORED, CAN BE HAD FROM 
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HORACE DODD, - - . - - Boston. ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING CO., - . - Chicago. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, - - - Richmond. GWATKIN & SON, - - - - Toronto, Canada, 
CHAS. J. CARY & CO., - - - - Baltimore. JOHNSTON & CO., - - - Harrisburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., - - - Chicago. E. H. HUTCHINSON, - - Buffalo, N. Y. 
JUL. MEYER, - - - - - New Orleans, La. ROBT. ROWELL, - - - . - Louisville, Ky. 
CLARKE & COURTS, - - - Galveston, Tex: ROBT. L. GREENE, - . - - - Providence. 
LOUIS SNIDERS’ SONS Co., - - Cincinnati, O. REED & GOODMAN, - - - - San Francisco. 
E. PERRY & CO., -« - - . Charleston, S. C. 





























ig In order to give every Printer in the United States an opportunity to 





















































































































































Pitts test this Ink, we make the following offer: On receipt of One 
aie] Dollar we will send one pound, Expressage prepaid, to any part of the 
Pasi United States. 
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INVALUABLE IN EVERY PRINTING OFFICE. 
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Standard Type /leasures 

















— 4 < b- ” 
Made to the acknowledged size z C) ~%) ‘' in Typefounderies all over the 
a 
for Point System G “e United States. 
Sai “4 x be ey 
: Zz FF FF FF FF 
Price, 3 O To ~ | ee. ee 1 eo Pe $3.00 
Z ae O 
“ Dt © iO ae S91 FP 1 Ss Pr. 
7 SS) Of AP oo 











When purchasing Type or any Point System Material, printers will find it to their advantage before allowing it to be used, to first 
test its accuracy by these measures, by trying it in a composing stick and seeing that it proves to be correct with the standard. 


In presenting this measure or gauge to printers it will be readily seen that it enables them to test material purchased from any 
foundry as to its accuracy, and will save them the annoyance of having a variation in the Point System which is becoming so prominent. 


Made and For Sale by 


H. C. HANSEN, 
TYPEFOUNDER AND MANUFACTURER OF PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
Nos. 24 AND 26 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE E-CKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


BUILT SN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES 





STYLE No, 1—Job Press. 


Three sizes, 8x12, 11X15, 13X19. 
For printing one side only. 


_ Entirely “Automatic. — 





Prints from the Roll. 





“Easily Understood. 





STYLE No. 2—Job Press. 
Three sizes, 11X15, 13X19, 19X24. 
For printing at one operation 
on two sides or in 
two colors. 


No Feeders Needed. 


Sa eerarnte eT 





“Accurate Impression 





Solidly Constructed. 


“Rolls form perfectly. _ 





We build larger sizes to order. 
Prints in Two Colors. 





These Presses run from 3,000 to 


: ‘ Counts, Cuts and Stacks. 
6,000 impressions an hour. 


Nothing Can Beat It. 











All the bearing parts are made 
of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 














The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: 
* This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so TS 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better {6}: 
on earth, hence THE TELEGRAM lost no time in securing one to meet every oe 
demand promptly and satisfactorily.”’ 
The New York World of May 15th, says: 
we ‘‘In THe Wortp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 


©): work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 
% see the little wonder, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 
the remark was heard again and again, that THE WorLpD was always getting 


the first show at all the good things.”’ 








For Particulars and Prices, address ... ° 
THE ECKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO... Cninieepeiiins IN. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St. Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. WORKS—COHOES, N. Y. 
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eoKWarther's Sons 


Fernting Inks 
bo down St. 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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Emmerich Improved Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


We manufacture six sizes, indicated by the largest size 


sheet the machines will bronze. 





No. 0, = - - 12 x 30 No.3, - . - - 28x 44 
No.1, - - - - 16x35 | No.4, - ° - 34 x 50 
No. 2, = - - 25 X 40 No.5, - - - - 36x54 


OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE. 


és 
“/ 


‘NOW IN USE BY ALL THE LARGE AND PROMINENT 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING ESTAL- 
LISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


: a 
wt 15 
DS 


Considered the Definition of Bronzing by all Purchasers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Emnmericu & VonpERLEHR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 





Write for prices and particulars, ‘NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
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CREAT Western Tre ‘FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 





(t)” point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CopPER- 

Mixep Type, Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 

best patrons are kn ene: tees who have used it against other makes. 
P § 

We cast 

pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 

If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, 
GREAT WESTERN TyPpE Founpry, Omaha. 
MinnNEsoTA TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 


Kansas City. 
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WE STILL HAVE 


+ IN RLU 7m 
ALQAINS -:-2:5<- 
FOR INSTANCE — 
A Special Lot of No. 2 Rag XX Envelopes. 








700,000 6s, - - - $1.20 per 1,000. 
800,000 6's, - - 1.30 « - 
4-Ply Job Cream Bristol, - $2.50 per 100 sheets. 
“Loft Dried ss - —_—* * i 
Anti-Combine Blanks, five colors, 1.40 “= « ne 
Dennison G Tags, 25 per cent discount, 
SPECIAL LOTS OF 
BILLHEADS, LETTERHEADS, 
NOTEHEADS, STATEMENTS, 


AT CUT PRICES. 
Good Job News Print, 334 c. per /b., Regular Sizes. 


Ask us about many other equally desirable bargains. Our 
space is too limited to enumerate them all. 

Besides the above special lots we always carry the largest 
stock of regular goods in the West, so far as relates to printers’ 
supplies, such as 

WRITING PAPERS (WHITING’S), 

BOOK PAPERS, 
NEWS PAPERS, 
CARDBOARDS, 
ENVELOPES. 

We have the greatest variety, the best quality, the largest 

quantity of FANCY STATIONERY carried by any house in the 


country. Drop us a postal for samples. 


CALUMET PAPER COMPANY, - 262-268 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 





RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLED. 


STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co. 


CHICAGO: 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


154 Monroe St. 





| YPE FOUNDERS. 


N EWSPAPER ‘te 
OUTFITS. 


OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. “ie 





OUR BOOK AND Gist ive the Best 
NEWSPAPE ol Quality of Durable Me fat, 

















For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘ point 


system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 


e—a£4 Type of other Founders furnished when desired. #7 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 








CASES, CABINETS, 
Ss TANDS, GA LLE Ys, 
IMPOSING STONES, 
- ETC. 
Chi a ass No. 
ig Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. } a 





——=PA PER=== 


Folding ss Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, end FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second 3t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


41 Beekman Street, 4 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
: A. C. CAMERON, EprrTor. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





H. O. SHEPARD, Prest.; C. F. WHitMarsnH, Sec.; D. L. Evans, 7veas. 


Address all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company. 


Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
CHICAGO, JULY, 18go. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForEIGN.—To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings 
and four pence per annum in advance. Make money orders payable to 
H. O. Shepard, President. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

Crus Rates.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the twentieth of each month, and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
upon the Editor of this Journal by sending him news from their section of 
the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly individual theories 
and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





ees | ONE THREE | SIX ONE 
wean | MONTH. | MONTHS. | MONTHS. YEAR. 
| | 

PRAT COP c's o5iipiniesicisittacies | $5 00 $1350 | $25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............| 1000 | 27.00 | 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page........... 1500 | 40 50 76 50 144 00 
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ORG PERG isc ctictnceranwess 4200 | 113 §0 214 00 400 00 


Want Co_umn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements, to insure 
insertion in the current number, should reach this office not later than 
the fifth of the morith. 
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THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 

\ N J devote considerable space in the present issue 

to the proceedings of the sixth annual session of the 
National Editorial Association, which convened in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, in the city of 
Boston, June 24, which will, no doubt, prove of interest 
to a large number of our readers. ‘The attendance was 
very creditable, forty-eight associations being represented 
by two hundred and eighty-seven delegates. 

Many of the papers read were of a highly practical 
character and possessed merit of a no mean order. 
Others, as might have been expected, were simply a 
rethrashing of old straw or an advocacy of personal 
crotchets. ‘The address of Col. Charles H. ‘Taylor, of 
the Boston Glode, on ‘‘American Journalism,” was an 
especially instructive and interesting production. It 
was somewhat out of the cut and dried conventional 
order, and richly merited the enthusiasm with which it 
was received. 

The papers on the ‘‘ Railroads and the Press,” by 
B. W. Maples, of Connecticut; ‘* Down Below,” defining 
the respective duties of the manager and editor, by 
G. H. Baskette, of Nashville, Tennessee ; ‘* Newspaper 
Making for Profit,’’ by the president-elect, and ‘The 
Kmancipation of the Party Press,” by C. Snyder,’ of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, all of which we publish, will well 
repay perusal. 

But, after all, the great benefit to be derived from such 
gatherings is the exchange of ideas among, and the com- 
mingling of the editorial fraternity from all portions of a 
common country. Association dispels many of the 
narrow, meaningless sectional prejudices which too often 
prevail, and enlarges contracted ideas. It is calculated 
to create a loftier patriotism, and foster kindlier rela- 
tions, the result of which must eventually prove bene- 
ficial to all portions of the community. 

We think the association has been very fortunate in 
the selection of its president, Mr. Edwin W. Stephens, 
of Missouri, a gentleman with whose portrait and sketch 
our readers are already familiar. He is preéminently 
the right man in the right place, and will doubtless fill 
the responsible position to which he has been elected 
with honor to himself and the body and _ profession 
he represents. 

The attractions of Boston are numerous and of 
historic interest, and were thoroughly enjoyed by all 
visitors. ‘To the Committee of Arrangements, com- 
posed in the main of members of the local Press Club, 
who were assiduous in their efforts, in season and out of 
season, to cater to the enjoyment of their guests, 
me ay thanks are due. If the citizens of Boston, asa class, 
did not manifest the same interest as that displayed by 
those of Detroit the year previous, and which made the 
sessions there so thoroughly relished and pleasantly 
remembered, individual members of the committee 
amply made up for the lack, and are deserving of all 
praise therefor. 

The presence of a number of lady delegates was a 
specially enjoyable feature of the occasion. 
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THE ATLANTA SESSION. 

HE last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER contained a 
T brief synopsis of the proceedings of the thirty- 
seventh annual session of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, which convened at Atlanta, Georgia, on 
Monday, June 9. ‘The large amount of practical work 
there transacted is a credit to that body and to the 
unions represented. While there were matters which we 
consider of vital importance to the interests of employer 
and employé left untouched, on the whole we are more 
than satisfied with the results of its deliberations. The 
discussions upon the various matters brought up were of 
a high order, and showed a depth and breadth of views 
which would have reflected credit on a much more pre- 
tentious organization. 

The action taken on the establishment of the Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, and the transfer of the 
Childs-Drexel fund for that purpose, will, we are satis- 
fied, meet the approbation of a large majority of the 
craft throughout the country. From the inception of 
the project to the present time, as our readers know, we 
have been a consistent friend and advocate of its estab- 
lishment. And now that its success is assured, and its 
interests have been committed to a body of practical, 
responsible men, representing all sections of the country, 
who possess in a preéminent degree the confidence of 
their fellow craftsmen, in whose hands we have every 
reason to believe the institution will be honestly and 
efficiently conducted, the prompt prosecution and _ suc- 
cessful completion of the work may confidently be looked 
for. Matters of detail, such as who shall constitute its 
inmates, management, ete., are questions no doubt 
which the common sense of the trustees will amicably 
arrange. ‘The name which has been assigned to it is a 
graceful tribute to the gentlemen who have earned the 
gratitude of the wage workers of America, and to whose 
generosity we are ina great measure indebted for the 
carrying out of the enterprise. 

The action likewise taken, mainly through the efforts 
of Miss ‘Taylor, of Cincinnati, prohibiting a regular 
compositor holding cases more than six days a week, 
when a substitute can be found, will also receive the 
hearty commendation of a large majority of honorable 
printers, and meets with our unqualified indorsement. 
There are hogs in printing offices, as well as hogs in 
stockyards, and the man, or rather apology for a man, 
who insists on working seven days a week, and refuses to 
give a ‘*sub” an opportunity to honorably earn his 
board, is a disgrace both to his sex and calling. 

The question of the withdrawal of the pressmen from 
the jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union, and the formation of pressmen’s unions under 
independent jurisdiction, is one upon which we have 
long held a decided opinion. For years past the exist- 
ing alliance, if alliance it can be called, has been unsat- 
isfactory to both parties interested. A partnership 
cannot be successful when either party is working to cross 
purposes. It is well known that a grievance in which 
the compositors are specially interested commands little 
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attention from the pressmen, and vce versa; and that in 
a case of difficulty little if any dependence can be placed 
in each others support. These are facts, not opinions, 
and it is just as well to meet the issue and look the 
matter fairly and squarely in the face. 

But it certainly does not follow, because they are 
organized under separate jurisdictions, that the friction 
existing would remain. On the contrary, we believe 
the cause of the friction would, in a great measure be 
removed, and a much better feeling prevail. If they 
must agree to disagree, let them part amicably, and so 
far as in their power lies aid each other in every honor- 
able way. What, for example, is to prevent both con- 
ventions meeting in the same city at the same time, 
though under different auspices, each convention legis- 
lating for the benefit of their respective organizations ; 
and after these matters have been disposed of to meet 
one day in joint session, and agree upon a common line 
of policy, where the interests of both parties are directly 
concerned. We think the subject is one worthy of 
careful consideration. 

These are only a few of the more important ques- 
tions upon which action was taken, which at present 
present themselves to our mind. In future issues we 
shall again refer to the proceedings. 

THE ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENT. 

NEWSPAPER man who evidently knows what he 
A is talking about, speaks thus of that nuisance, the 





anonymous correspondent: ‘*If you allow such fellows 
to use your columns, you will some day wish you had 
not done so. He is either a crank, who wishes to use 
you to work off his crazy ideas on the public ; or he 
has some private grudge to wreak on an enemy. ‘There 
is nothing to gain from such fellows, and much to tose. 
All correspondence should be carefully read and liber- 
ally blue penciled. It pays to tear the stuffing right out 
of matter sent you by your correspondents when the 
least doubt exists as to their meaning. The best place 
for all matter not of great public interest is in your 
wastebasket. Better a thousand times have less matter 
in your paper, than to fill the columns with rot that 
nobody reads. Short, sharp, telling editorial comments 
and brief, breezy locals are the life of any paper, 
particularly a country newspaper.” 
WORDS OF GOOD CHEER. 

'T gives us pleasure to announce that subscriptions to 
| THE INLAND PRINTER continue to increase, and that 
almost every renewal is accompanied by words of com- 
mendation, and this, too, from men whose commendation 
is worth having. Mr. William Ferguson, secretary of 
Union No. 6, under date of July 8, writes: ‘‘ Inclosed 
find renewal of my subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for another year. I consider it instructive to any 
printer who has any appreciation of the art. I might 
fill this page with compliments, but I consider the 
renewal of a subscription the best manifestation of 
appreciation.” 























POSTPRANDIAL ORATORY. 

HERE seems to be a prevailing idea — too preva- 
T lent, we are sorry to admit — that at an after-dinner 
speech at festive gatherings of a social or political char- 
acter, the surest method to enlist the sympathy or com- 
mand the attention of an audience, no matter how 
intelligent, is to preface or interlard it with so-called 
anecdotes of a questionable nature. Whether such are 
apropos or no, seems to be a secondary consideration, 
the primary object evidently being to raise a guffaw or 
sem1-idiotic laugh, which is supposed to place the audi- 
ence cx rapport with the speaker, and serve as an 
And 


whether these attempts are justified, or attempted to be 


incentive for further efforts in the same direction. 


justified under the hallucination that they aid digestion, 
a healthful circulation of the blood, or the far-fetched 
plea that they serve as a tonic for the next morning, we 
are unable to divine ; but certain it is that such efforts 
often miss their mark, furnish ammunition for those who 
claim that the enforced absence of women at such gath- 
erings is unjustifiable, and make a burlesque of what 
should prove an interesting and instructive occasion. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood, however. <A 
proper pointed anecdote is always appreciated, and, it 
may be added, apropos and inoffensive to good taste. 
What we object to is the indiscriminate use of pointless 
vulgarisms or hoary chestnuts at the expense of more 
important considerations. 


‘© A little nonsense, now and then, 


’ 


Is relished by the wisest men.’ 
But where nonsense is the rule and common sense the 
exception ; where opportunities to intelligently entertain 
are willfully neglected ; where the antics or expressions 
of a buffoon are preferred to intelligent discussion, it is 
a little out of character to talk of the feast of reason and 


the flow of soul. 


AWARDS TO AMERICAN EXHIBITORS. 

ECRETARY BLAINE has transmitted to congress 
S the official report of Gen. W. B. Franklin, United 
States commissioner-general to the Paris Exposition. 
General Franklin says that the entire report, with the 
appendices, will make four volumes. ‘The work includes 
reports on fine arts, education, optical instruments, 
industries, mining, jewelry, 


furniture, mechanical 


chemistry, hospitals, railway plant, war appliances, 
United States agricultural exhibit, textiles, horticulture 
and food products. It reports the number of awards to 
American exhibitors to be 1,044, made up of 54 grand 
prizes, 214 gold medals, 300 silver medals, 246 bronze 
medals, and 229 honorable medals. General Franklin 
says that no other nation in the world could, at the time, 
have equaled France in its exposition of fine arts, nor 
could have excelled it in any other department, and that 
it is certain that no such great result, due to ability of 
administration and energy of purpose, and to the 
enormous wealth of objects—the results of industry and 
art——has ever been attained by any other nation, or can 
be surpassed in the near future. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 


BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR OF THE *‘ EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER ? (LONDON) 


NO. VII. MR. E. R. ALEXANDER. 


WAY in the western suburb of London, contiguous to Ham- 

mersmith, was born one, in 1843, who has since wielded a 
The 
gentleman in question now introduced to readers of THE INLAND 


considerable influence on this generation of printers. 


PRINTER for the first time, is Mr. Edward Reuben Alexander, 

















London's principal (and the first) technical instructor in the art of 
printing. After receiving the usual quantum of ‘‘ book larnin’,” 
our eminent printer was, at thirteen years of age, placed with the 
local Caxton for a month's trial. We have ,all gone through the 
ordeal of the month and experienced the terrors which were called 
up by the mythical (as is afterward proved) vales concerning the 
doctor’s examination as to whether you were a fit and proper 
person to become a printer's devil. Having satisfactorily passed 
this test he was duly bound for seven years. All went well until 
the even tenor of the office was disturbed by an event which to 
this day is vividly impressed upon the mind of Mr. Alexander. It 
was nothing more than putting down a cylinder machine, but such 
a machine intended, no doubt, by the now defunct engineer, to 
supersede everything of the kind. Here is a feature appertaining 
to this curiosity and no wonder it provokes a smile whenever this 
subject is on the tapis. To enable the cylinder to pick up the’ 
motion of the rotary table and insure a perfect register on the 
‘‘take”’ of the sheet, a long, loose rod traveling with it, was, at a 
given spot, forced into a hole, and to do this the speed of the 
machine had to be lessened just at the precise moment to allow 
the rod time to drop. Needless to say this peculiarity would not 
adapt itself to anything but hand power. 

Mr. Alexander thinks it should be the aim of every young man 
to get out into the world as soon as his apprenticeship is out, which 
is the only way to acquire a thorough knowledge of your trade 
Of his own experience he says: ‘‘It is best to admit that after 
leaving the office I had spent the best seven years of my life in, 
and where all was a, b, c, quite a new life was before me when 
placed on a three volume novel, on the ‘‘line”’ system, this was, 
indeed, learning my business again, and, to be candid, my proof 
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showed all the defects found in the workmanship of a new fledged 
journeyman taken from a comparatively small and insignificant 
office and placed on a par with the ‘old hand’ in a city house.” 
Doubtless there are very few young men who start on the race of 
life with any fixed ideas of what they are eventually to become. 
Mr. Alexander, on the contrary, always kept in view the position 
of manager, and sooner than even he expected the opportunity 
came on his being appointed to that position at Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham & Co., of Bishopsgate and Gracechurch street, E. C., 
a firm well known for their excellent work. From that time up 
to the present Mr. Alexander has purchased and supervised the 
laying down of plant for eight printing offices. This fact alone 
makes him quite an authority on the various requirements for 
modern printing, his motto being ‘‘cheap” and ‘‘ good ” printing, 
and as ‘‘ good " printing is ‘‘ cheap”’ printing, it will always attract 
attention ; the chief object of the art of all arts. 

Now that he was succeeding so well, Mr. Alexander bethought 
himself of the lads under his charge. As is pretty well known a 
lad in London ‘‘picks up” the trade, as it were, therefore he 
determined to start a series of lectures on technical instruction and 
if well attended tocontinue them. It was in the year 1883-4 that 
he commenced these classes, with about a score of young men, at 
the Polytechnic, 309 Regent street, one of the finest institutions of 
this kind in the world, giving, as it does, general tuition to over 
seven thousand students. The lectures have been a marked suc- 
cess from the first, one element being introduced that lent an 
additional zest to the students and this was the practical examina- 
tions. The hall for the nonce was turned into a miniature printing 
office, and here on Wednesday nights might be seen ‘‘comps” 
vying with each other for premier position in composing, or cor- 
recting prepared proofs and for many other incidental things so 
essential to the thorough workman. One year in particular Mr. 
Alexander passed two firsts (honors and ordinary) and both gen- 
tlemen have since distinguished themselves, owing not a little, I 
feel sure, to the medals won at the technological examinations of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. The first holds a_ posi- 
tion in her majesty’s stationery office and is also a typographical 
teacher, while the other is the deputy superintendent of the gov- 
ernment printing office at Madras, and he, strange to say, gave 
technical instruction as well before leaving this country. 

Three years ago a similar building to the Polytechnic was 
opened by the queen, in the east of London, called the People’s 
To this institution Mr. Alexander is also a teacher of 
As an energetic member of the London branch of the 


Palace. 
typography. 
British Typographia and general manager of the extensive printing 
establishment of Messrs. Thomas Poulter & Sons, Limited, he 


must find his time fully occupied. From some interesting letters 


received by him I cull the following : 


I was not able to get tothe Polytechnic on Monday, but Iam much obliged 
to you for the card of invitation, upon the merits of which. as a piece of 
typographical work, I must very heartily congratulate you. I hope that you 
are getting on well.—W. B. W. 

I was pleased to see by the magazine received last night that I had been 
partly successful in the last Guilds examination, and am only sorry that I did 
not venture to answer the honors paper, but as a step at atime leads to the 
top I must rest satisfied with the result as a beginning. Isend my most 
hearty thanks for your kindness and instruction received duving last session, 
and I hope I may be so fortunate as to share them again during the coming 
winter.—C. A. P. 

I regret that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, I was unable to attend 
the examination at the printing class. My evenings are very short, and con- 
sequently Ido not get the time for study I should like, but I feel that your 
interesting lectures at the class have considerably enlarged my knowledge of 
the business.—G. H. S. 

While writing I embrace the opportunity of thanking you for the 
enthusiasm instilled in me while attending your class at the Polytechnic. 
You are the first person who led me to take more than a ‘‘ mechanical ”’ inter- 
Your words and manner had sufficient force in them 


est intheart. * * * 
to inspire me with a wish to become a ‘‘real”’ printer.—D. H. 

I should be glad of the opportunity to attend another course of lectures 
this season, but am unable to manage it. I trust there will be good attend- 
ances. I am sincerely grateful for the instruction and assistance you gave me. 
—C. B.C. 

From these letters it is apparent that the students take a great 


deal of interest in technical matters, and even more so were their 
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hours of work shorter. 
any young man to elect to attend a course of lectures when his 
day’s labor of nine and a half hours is taken into consideration, 
with no doubt another hour and a half spent in traveling to and 
from business. What a boon the eight-hour day would confer on 
the hardest worked and most ill-paid body of our London artisan 
labor. 

It was at the second inaugural address at the Polytechnic that 
Mr. Alexander made the acquaintance of Mr. John Southward, 
who subsequently helped the class in many ways and disposed of 
a splendid collection of printing specimens, through Mr. Alexan- 
der’s persuasion, for the purpose of adorning a special typo- 
graphical room. 

In the whole of the United Kingdom printers are waking up to 
the fact that they must educate their apprentices, and it may be 
said, too, in conclusion, that there are, in comparison, as many 


It is very commendable on the part of 


willing to teach as there are to be taught. 

How are American printers progressing in technical instruc- 
tion? Has any reader of THE INLAND PRINTER aught to say on 
the subject ? , 


Specially written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTING IN THE JUNGLE—A UNIQUE EAST 
INDIAN EXPERIENCE. 


BY MALCOLM MC PHERSON. 

EWSPAPER printing has been frequently done under the 

most difficult circumstances, and many a western pioneer 

could tell both harrowing and amusing stories of their first 
experiences in trying to publish a newspaper in the comparatively 
unsettled wilds. Probably, however, there has been but one 
daily bulletin ever printed and published under a banyan tree on 
the borders of what was then practically an East Indian jungle. 
Tigers and panthers were frequently shot within a few miles of 
the spot where the cases and printing presses were set up. I 
dare say they are occasionally.shot there at.the present day, 
because eighteen miles distant from our singular open air ‘‘com- 
posing room” we could see looming up hazy, blue mountains 
which the natives regarded with superstitious fear, because they 
believed them to be the abode of shaitans or demons, but which 
the British shikaree or sportsman found to be a paradise for big 
game. 

The circumstances under which this peculiar printing establish- 
ment was set up under one of the largest banyan trees in the 
province of Guzerat, in the Bombay presidency, are interesting 
and romantic enough to be worth explaining briefly. The semi- 
independent principality of Baroda is ruled by Gaekwars, who 
are supposed to be descendants of the famous Mahratta freebooter 
Peelajee Rao, who, somewhere about a century ago, was the 
terror of the Deccan. It is one of the most important native 
states in India, as its revenues are enormous and the ruler can, 
when he pleases, raise from forty to fifty thousand troops. These 
troops, however, are overawed by a few regiments of British 
soldiers, who are distributed over the territory in such a way 
that no general movement hostile to the British government could 
take place without being instantly checked. It is this policy of 
judiciously placing British troops at points where they can prevent 
any confederation or consolidation of the native troops employed 
in the feudatory territories that enables England to hold India 
with a total force of about 60,000 men, while the population of the 
country cannot be less than 250,000,000. Practically, it is the 
famous Roman policy, Divide ef impera— divide, or split up, and 
rule. 

In 1870 Mulhar Rao succeeded his brother Khunda Rao as the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. He was literally taken from a prison to a 
throne, for Khunda Rao had imprisoned him for years on a charge 
of attempting to poison him. Mulhar Rao was about as mean a 
looking Hindoo as could be imagined. His eyes squinted, his 
sallow face was thin and ugly, and his slight frame was marked by 
deformities. Once upon the throne, or gadee, his nature soon 
showed itself, and Baroda become a hot-bed of frightful misrule 
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and horrible licentiousness. He surrounded himself with a lot of 
unscrupulous scoundrels who were permitted to rob the people as 
a reward for pandering to Mulhar Rao’s vices. If in riding 
through the streets he saw a pretty woman, he gave them the 
signal, and they seized her and carried her to the palace. When 
he wished to be particularly amused he drove out to the race 
course about three miles from Baroda, picking up the women he 
could find on the way. There in the center of the plain he had a 
circle of mango trees planted. 
into this circle, a curtain was drawn around the trees, and the 
wretched women were compelled to dance naked before the 
Gaekwar and his companions. When he publicly married 
Luxmabhai, a low caste, abandoned Soortee woman, the Bombay 
government protested, and pointed out that his scandalous mis- 
government had become a serious menace to British territory 


Assisted by a clever but unprin- 


The captured women were driven 


contiguous to his principality. 
cipled Parsee named Dadabhoy Nowrajee, however, Mulhar Rao 
not only disregarded the warning of the Bombay government, but 
also set up the preposterous claim that he was superior to the 
viceroy and governor-general of India, who was then Lord 
Northbrook. The government of India now took a hand in the 
matter, and instructed Colonel Phayre, its representative at the 
Court of Baroda, to inform the Gaekwar that he would be given a 
further trial of eighteen months to reform his administration, and 
that if he did not doso he would have to take the consequences 
which meant that his kingdom would be annexed. Even after this 
he pursued the same reckless course. At last two men, Bhow 
Scindia and Govind Naik, were cruelly murdered in prison by his 
orders. Then he turned his attention to the British minister. 
It was Colonel Phayre’s practice to ride around the cantonments 
in the cool of the morning, and to drink a tumblerful of sherbet 
on his return to the residency. On the gth November, 1874, 
when Colonel Phayre was about to drink his usual morning 
draught, he happened to hold the tumbler up to the light and 
noticed that the sherbet had a strange, unusual appearance. He 
laid it down, and suddenly it flashed upon him that someone had 
made an attempt to poison him. His suspicions were strengthened 
when he remembered that he had seen several of the Gaekwar’s 
servants around the bungalow, talking to his bearer, or native 
valet, who usually prepared the sherbet. He said nothing, but 
quietly sent the sherbet down to Bombay for expert analysis. 
The analysts reported that they had found a quantity of arsenic 
and diamond dust in the compound, natives of India believing, 
some claim erroneously, that diamond dust is fatal when taken 
into the intestines. 

This discovery of the contents of the sherbet led to one of the 
most remarkable state trials that ever took place in the history of 
India under British administration. It excited the most profound 
agitation throughout Hindostan, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, as emissaries of the Gaekwar had spread abroad the 
report that England was simply acting out a plot to seize another 
slice of native territory. Three thousand British soldiers were at 
once thrown into Baroda, and the Gaekwar was arrested by Sir 
Lewis Pelly, who had succeeded Colonel Phayre. I was present at 
the scene when the Gaekwar was arrested, and do not remember 
a more remarkable spectacle than the haughty ruler of the great 
principality of Baroda, the sovereign over six millions of people, 
presented that morning in the large drawing room of the British 
The Gaekwar whined, went down on his knees, wrung 
his hands, and pleaded not to be arrested. Sir Lewis Pelly, how- 
ever, told him that he had to obey orders. The Gaekwar then 
pleaded that he might be arrested there and then, so that he 
might be spared the indignity of being arrested before his own 
Sir Lewis replied firmly that 
The upshot of 


residency. 


people, and in his own territory. 
he could not make the arrest on British ground. 
the interview was that the Gaekwar returned to his carriage, 
the British representative entered his, and the cortege drove to 
the limits of the British cantonments, and the beginning of the 
Maharajah's territory. Here the Gaekwar’s carriage was stopped, 
and Sir Lewis went up to him and formally placed him under arrest. 
A large body of the Gaekwar's troops, with their celebrated 
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but useless battery of pure gold and silver guns —one of Mulhar 
Rao’s extravagances—in front of them, were drawn up on 
the Baroda line, and facing them on the British limits stood 2,000 
British troops ready to act upon the slightest sign of resistance. 
The terrified Gaekwar, however, at a whispered word of warning 
from his captor, sent word to his trocps to march quietly back 
into the city of Baroda at once, and on no account to do any act 
of violence. This they immediately did. Altogether, that morn- 
ing’s scene was a most remarkable evidence of the tremendous 
power with which England holds the vast empire of India in her 
grasp. 

Perhaps you will ask, what has all this to do with a printing 
office being established under a banyan tree in one of the wildest 
parts of Guzerat ? Well, it has everything to do with it, for if the 
events which I have just related had never transpired there would 
never have been a type nor a printing press seen to this day in the 
environs of the city of Baroda. Of course, the trial of the Gaekwar 
had to be fully reported, and each of thesix judges appointed to hear 
the evidence had to be supplied every morning with a copy of the 
evidence before the opening of the court. I was appointed by the 
government to take a ‘‘check note” on the corps of stenographers, 
and to make arrangements for getting the evidence printed on the 
spot. Iknew it was no childish task that I had undertaken, but I 
hoped to pull through ali right, and did do so, although at first the 
difficulties, especially as regards getting printers and the printing 
outfit up to such an outlandish place as Baroda — 300 miles from 
Bombay — were appalling. 

At this time I was connected with the Bombay Gazette, where 
over two hundred natives were employed as printers and pressmen. 
They were a motley enough crew, being made up of Parsees, 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Goanese or mixed natives and 
Portuguese. Very few of them could speak or write English, and 
they set up their copy much in the same way as a Chicago printer 
would set up Sanskrit. The result was that every article set up 
had to, pass through the hands of nine different proofreaders before 
it was fit for the editor to look at, and then he would discover 
about as many blunders as you might expect in the first proof 
of a not too intelligent American compositor. It was out of this 
not very promising material that I hoped to select thirty men to take 
up with me to Baroda. I told one of our assistant foremen, a 
bright young Parsee named Nanabhoy, what I proposed to do, and 
he stood aghast at the proposition. 

‘‘ What, sahib, you take thirty men up to that place ? Uree, wah! 
but what for shall we not be every one of us murdered ?” 

‘‘No, Nanabhoy,” I said, ‘‘ The British troops are there now, 
and there will be no danger. Besides, you will not have to 
go into the native city, but will work somewhere within the 
British lines.” 

He scratched his head for a minute or two, almost knocking off 
his flowered silk cap as he did so, and started in with a lot of 
objections. which were promptly overruled. First, he said the 
Hindoos would’t eat with the others because they would lose caste 
if they did so; then he said none of them would go if they didn’t 
get extra puggar, that is, of course, pay ; then he urged that each 
nationality would require a separate bungalow; then he wanted 
to know whether there was any bazaar where each man could buy 
his ‘‘khana” or grub, or places of worship where each man could 
do his poojah. He was reassured on all these points, although I 
thought to myself that the men would be playing in big luck if they 
got any bungalow at all to live in, for I knew Baroda to be 
crowded already; and I also suspected there would be so much 
work to do that there would be very little time for doing ‘‘ poojah” 
in any temple, even if there did happen to be anything of the kind 
within the British cantonments, which was very unlikely. By the 
offer of a high scale of prices, whereby each man would be able 
to earn from $9 to $10 a month, a fortune for an ordinary native 
printer, who can live luxuriously on from 4 to 6 cents a day. 
Nanabhoy managed to get thirty-five men to promise to go up to 
Baroda. So far, so good. The next thing was to load the type 
and presses on to a truck on the Bombay, Baroda & Central India 


railroad. There were a number of breakages, but we took a 
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pressman up with us and trusted to repair ail damages when we 
arrived at Baroda. 

When the day arrived for.the departure of the Gazeéée train, 
the scene at the depot was of the most extraordinary descrip- 
tion. Every man came laden down with a rezai (which corre- 
sponds to our stuffed cotton quilt) and brass potsand pans. They 
were also accompanied by a crowd of old men, women and 
children, and the howling these set up-would have made a stranger 
think that we were all convicts bound for the mines in Siberia. 
Nanabhoy, the foreman of the expedition, carried a big flint-lock 
gun of the Queen Anne days and excited no little admiration as he 
strutted up and down the platform, looking very ferocious and 
warlike. The weeping, wailing and howling of the women and 
children became so extravagant that I had to see the men bundled 
into the trains at once, otherwise they would certainly have tried 
to escape at the last moment, in spite of the binding contract that 
had been entered into with them previously. I felt immensely 
relieved when at last the train drew out of Bombay. 

To be continued. 


THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY. 

In presenting to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER a brief 
history of this notable establishment, we will not burden them 
with detailed statistics, but rather aim to show how much benefit 
the planting of such an industry has been to the community in 
which it is founded. 

The pioneer mill of L. L. Brown Paper Company here shown 
was erected in 1850 by Mr. Brown and his two uncles, William and 
Daniel Jenks, its capacity being then 1,000 pounds of ledger 
paper per day, giving employment to about sixty persons. But 
let us trace the continued outgrowth of this little plant in a village 
among the Berkshire Hills, and learn its forty years history. The 
fact that it exists today with tenfold its then capacity is evidence 
that the goods produced have been of a quality that the consumer 
recognized as adapted to his requirements. 

It isa commonly accepted idea, and, we think, an erroneous one, 
that the world’s greatest benefactors are those who have founded 
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PIONEER MILL, ERECTED BY L. L. BROWN & COMPANY, 


GERMANY’S EDITORIAL LEGISLATORS. 

Newspaper men, says a Berlin contemporary, hold twenty-six 
seats in the present Reichstag. Eleven of the new deputies describe 
and the other fifteen either as ‘‘jour- 
nalists ” or as ‘‘authors.” Among the editors in the German par- 
liament we find the names of Schippel of the Vo/kstribiine, Kunert 
of the Schlesische Nachrichten, Dr. Barth of the Nation, Vollrath 
of the Breslauer Zeitung, Grillenberger of the /rdnkische Tagespost, 
Bock and Von Vollmar of the J/iinchener Post. Liebknecht occurs 
among the journalists, as do also Bebel, Blos, Frohme and Wurm. 
It is, indeed, suggestive of much that, out of the fifteen journalists 
by profession in the reichstag, all except four belong to the social 
democrats.—fal/ Mall Gazette. 


themselves as ‘‘ editors,”’ 


At St. Petersburg, recently, the Czar-iest .government in 
Europe, compelled the newspaper entitled Grashdanin to suspend 
publication for a fortnight for stating that Governor Korskoff, of 
the Caucasus, had been recalled for embezzling Russia’s funds. 








IN 1850, IN WHICH THEY COMMENCED THE MANUFACTURE OF LEDGER PAPER. 


institutions and donated large sums to charitable, educational and 
religious purposes. The founders of great industrial establish- 
ments which give permanent employment to men and women are 
the world’s real benefactors, though this important fact seems to 
be too often lost sight of. Their capacity for organization, their 
investment of large capital, to say nothing of the production of 
articles of utility which add to the comfort and promote the growth 
and development of the people, are commonly looked upon as solely 
selfish means to accumulate wealth for themselves. If such be 
the case, however, they are the wisest and most beneficent 
agencies for ameliorating the poverty and elevating the condition 
of the human family. 

The history of this establishment is that of thousands of others 
scattered throughout the land. What it has done for the growth 
of the community where it was planted has been repeated in many 
sections, and the history of one and all of them is evidence that 
the men of energy, capacity and indomitable perseverance mani- 
fested in the building up of these shops, factories, mills, etc., are, 
as stated, the world’s real benefactors. 
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To return to this little paper mill started in 1850. During the 
forty years which have elapsed since that time, its wheels have 
kept turning, year after year, furnishing employment to an ever- 
increasing number of operatives, thus enabling them to live in 
comfort and contentment, to educate their children, build homes 
for their old age, and, better than all else, to maintain that inde- 
pendence and self-respect which the best organized charitable 
institutions cannot confer upon those it aids. Not only has the 
establishment of this mill resulted in its growth to its present pro- 
portions, but has placed it in the front rank in the line of goods 
produced. 

Mr. Brown has been the prime mover and promoter of other 
extensive industries in Adams, so that we find in the town mills 
giving employment to more than two thousand persons, as the 
outgrowth of one man’s energy and executive ability. 

We have made but slight reference to the quality of its product, 
which is a specialty at these mills, namely, ledger paper for blank 
books, county and state records, and for all purposes where 
durability in written documents is required. In these days, as 





brands are measured. To identify its make of papers (and it is 
well, in procuring a ledger or record paper, to have the best), hold 
sheet, or leaf of book, to the light, and the watermark, as here 


shown, will be seen in each sheet of their make. 
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SIGN AND FASCIA WRITING, AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO PRINTING. 


BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


HAVE often been struck with admiration as I have critically 

scanned the efforts of our best sign writers, and I am sorry to 

have to state that I have been equally disgusted by their want 
of knowledge of punctuation. The lettering I have often found 
to be perfection, or nearly so, but the punctuation as vile as 
possible; and 1 have often been set wondering how a man or 
men who had paid so much attention to the proper formation 
of letters should mar their work and disgrace it by such dis- 
plays of want of knowledge in the latter particular. 
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every one is aware, a vast amount of cheap paper is produced, and 
for many purposes required. This company does not supply that 
demand. Its product today is made of the same material as in the 
early days. New rags, cuttings from linen and cotton, are the 
stock from which these many years the ledger paper bearing the 
watermark of L. L. Brown has been made for documents which 
are expected to last for generations. Such a paper is required 
and is always in demand, and this company, with its natural 
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advantages, its corps of intelligent workers,-who realize that the 
success of their employers means their own, propose to continue 
in the future as in the past, to be the standard by which other 


Whether the sign and fascia painters of America exhibit the 
same ignorance of punctuation, I am in no position to determine ; 
but, while recently in Paris, I found the English workmen did 
not stand alone. 

I confess to being an indifferent French scholar. The friend 
who accompanied me was not much better. The Boulanger 
furore was at its height, and I was astonished to hear my friend 
remark to a genuine Parisian that the name of Boulanger was as 
common as Smith in our own country. ‘‘I see it written up in 
every street,” my friend continued. On seeing the blunder he had 
made in taking the trade for the name, the Frenchman nearly split 
his sides with laughter. But, in many instances, I noticed that 
my friend was not the fool I thought him to be. In most cases 
the punctuation was wrong, and, read as written, my friend was 
right. 

In London, the writers seem to be particularly fond of using 
commas. When the shopkeeper has a couple or more christian 
names, their initials are often followed by commas. Only a few 


|; minutes ago I was passing a painter's shop, and, looking up to the 
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fascia, I saw its owner busily engaged in lettering it, and this was 
the way it was done: ‘‘ Plumber's, Jones, Painter and Glazier.” 
The apostrophe is as often dragged in needlessly as the comma’: 
‘‘Jones and Son, Paintér’s and Glazier’s,”’ or ‘‘ Single Mens’ 
Lodgings.” I need not say that the latter is a specimen of mis- 
placement. My printing friends will possibly remark that this 
misplacement is not confined to writers. 

For ordinary sign writing, a few short lessons would suffice. 
In the absence of such lessons it is wiser for writers to adopt, as 
some few have set the example, the omission of all points. Here 
is another specimen that I read from my own window: 

Soap, Candles, Salt, 
Starch, Pepper, 

The tail of the comma being an unnecessary appendage. 

Occasionally we see words misspelled ; but, as the school-board 
influence is beginning to be felt, these mistakes are less frequent, 
and of rare occurence. 

As a rule, it will be found the errors in punctuation consist in 
a redundancy rather than in the omission of points, and it has been 
suggested to me that that would suggest work making and willful 
error, as writing is often charged by measurement. Clearly, how- 
ever, this is not so, as the errors made proclaim. 

I see that we have recently started at the polytechnic classes 
Let us hope that 


Hith- 


for teaching the art of sign and fascia writing. 
instruction in punctuation will be included in the teaching. 
erto the schoolmaster has been abroad, very much adyvoad. 

Side by side with the last instance of false punctuation, I see 
written ‘‘T. Chilcott. Tailor &c.” Surely the writer knew that 
Chilcott was the tailor, and that he and the tailor were not two 
distinct personages. 

I could easily quote scores of other instances illustrative of 
writers’ want of knowledge of this necessary adjunct to their art, 
but I fail to see the necessity of so doing. He whoruns may read, 
and those who pursue their journeys leisurely may read better still, 
and both will find that I am in no sense libeling the body of sign 
writers, but, as I hope and trust, endeavoring to do them a service. 

As a set-off, we, Mr. Editor, as printers, and I believe I can 
speak for printers generally, readily admit that we cannot overpay 
them. In more senses than one we are their debtors. In the 
fancy types we use, can be found scores of fonts that we their 
existence to sign writers, for, long before their matrixes were made, 
we have seen them on fascias, and been possibly struck by their 
beauty and consistency. 

The artistic qualities of sign painters have over and over again 
filled me with wonder, and a score of artists, of whom we are all 
more or less proud, are known to have sprung from their ranks, or 
commenced their artistic life as sign painters. The ‘‘ Load of 
Mischief,” in Oxford street, is known to be by Hogarth; and was 
not a signboard recently sold, after doing duty for over fifty years, 
for {1,000 on the strength of its being the work of one of 
England’s greatest painters ? To these might be added other 
signboards painted by George Moreland and other equally 
celebrated artists. 

The typefounders of England and America, aye, of the whole 
world, must admit that their greatest successes have been copied 
from fascias, and this mine of wealth is far from being exhausted. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that they (the writers) 
have in many instances copied fonts that owe their origin to our 
founders or those in their employ, the truth being that they are, at 
least in a sense, kindred arts. With the jobbing printer and the 
shop-front writer there is much in common, so far as disf/ay is 
concerned ; that is, the setting out of their work. In this par- 
ticular we have evidence that the relationship is bound to become 
closer through the facilities now afforded for color work and the 
mathematical and other combinations now available. 

Where is the distinciion, for instance, between the jobbing com- 
positor who works out his artistic design by means of bent rule and 
shaded letters and he who employs the brush and paint ? There isa 
difference, I admit, but it is not sufficient to destroy the likeness. 

It often falls to the lot of the writer to set out a board. In 
this the knowledge of display wanted is identical to that of the 





jobbing printer, and in work of this kind a more perfect knowledge 
of punctuation is required than could be imparted by the simple 
lessons I have suggested. In ordinary fascia writing I never 
remember seeing a semicolon introduced and very rarely a colon. 
In England in such efforts the grossest blunders frequently occur, 
and sentences having little or no connection with each other are 
jumbled up in the most tantalizing manner. 

To my certain knowledge the é/¢e of the sign-writing fraternity 
are in the habit of critically scanning the productions of printers, 
This they have a perfect right 
On the same grounds 


learning from us, or condemning. 
to do, nay, it is commendable on their part. 
I assert the right to criticise the iabors of those who work with the 
brush, and justify it by the advantage that such criticisms afford 
to the criticisers, whether they be printers or painters. 

It must, however, be recognized that the writer has an advan- 
Taste and art judgment being equal, 
The rule 


tage over the compositor. 
the first has the greater facility for reaching his ideal. 
used by the latter is by no means equal in pliability to the camel- 
hair brush, and an ornament of a given size and character is not 
always at hand, nor of easy formation with the material at the 
were his facilities greater, what 
Literally 


printer's command. Even 
chance is there of his getting paid for his trouble ? 
none in this country, whatever there may bein your own, of which 
you are the better judge. 

To sum up the moral of my text: Printers and writers are in 
a position to assist each other. Let them do so ungrudgingly. 
Let them acknowledge the close relationship between their joint 
trades, the fact that they march onward side by side, that every 
step in either is followed by the other. A bad specimen of writing 
gives pain to the intelligent printer, and a badly displayed card, 
billhead, etc., should do the same to the writer. 

I have noticed of late that some of our better firms have 
greatly improved in their punctuation, but I am assured that this 
is the result of the employment of men of superior educational 
training, who punctuate whatever has to be written. If so, this is 
a wise departure, and wherever possible should be adopted. At 
the same time I cannot help remarking that this is a very close 
imitation of the employment of a reader in a printing office, and a 
justification of my former statement, that we are in a position to 
learn from each other. 

May I, Mr. Editor, be permitted to say that whatever the 
merits or demerits of this article, it is worthy of being copied 
into every American trade journal devoted to the interest of those 
who earn their livelihood by lettering. 


WHAT NEWSPAPERS COST. 


From an interesting and suggestive article on news prints, in 
the June issue of the Century, we clip the following : 

‘‘What is the total annual cost to the wholesale purchasers of 
news — namely, the publishers — of the entire news product of the 
United States ? An answer to this question would be of interest, 
but it has never been answered. For several years I have been 
gathering information upon which to base an estimate. 

‘‘Publishers have uniformly extended me every courtesy ; 
nevertheless I find it an exceedingly difficult quantity to arrive, 
at, and for my figures I do not claim absolute accuracy. Pub- 
lishers in this country annually expend something near the follow- 
ing sums for news: 





aie NNER RRMENIENE 5 os. «5 1c 5's's 4 06618. 04484 Dawe Re sda niee Se $ 1,820,000 
ROT MAPECA I MAUR AMIMIOD Sis ccceins se sces se 5055450 sees onae os 2,250,000 
Pa SE AINE ooo aneweasaeSOanh eb sbehisosKs 6 1RSaeR ase 12,500,000 

RIED Seo re PS oe etal Seah hiss Seas ae eee $16,570,000 


‘« The business of the Associated Press, a mutual concern which 
pays nothing for its news, and which serves its patrons at approxi- 
mate cost, amounts to $1,250,000 per annum; and that of the 
United Press, a stock corporation, is $450,000 per annum. The 
former aims to provide news about all important events, in which 
work $120,000 in telegraph tolls is expended; while the latter 
endeavors, above all else, to provide accounts of events occurring 
in the vicinity of the respective papers served.” 
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Calendars, Cards, Banners, Fans, Match Safes, 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Ete. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay youas well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of New York Harbor and 
Hudson River Views. Full line of Fans now ready. Samples sent by express on receipt of $1.50. For 
prices of other samples see catalogue, which will be sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 
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LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS an» VARNISHES. 


| Principal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


,§ 527 Commerciat STREET, - - - - SAN FRANCISCO. 
es {45 ano 47 Rose STREET, = ~ - - - - NEW YORK. 
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<= MACHINES 













WOOD, ZINC 


OR 


TYPE METAL / 


‘SFACTION GUARAW Tee 
Qo 


STEAM AND FOOT POWER. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


J.J. WATROUS, 


MANUFACTURER, 
213 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
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| FTeHIN 
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THE GRAPHIC 
ae OLESON & STOLZ: 






17°00. 


ILLUSTRATING ©. 





Altanta Printing Ink Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING axn LITHOGRAPHIC 


ay IN KS ie 


330-336 Wheat Street, 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





Our Qualities the Best, and our Prices the Lowest. 








~—! 


The CHEAPEST AND BEST in Use for 
+ PRINTERS + 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Rollers and 
Composition, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








207 CHESTNUT STREET, 





PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GODFREY & (0., 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





LOPS Fe 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market, 











| ROUTING 


| Essex and 


} 
| 
| 


? J 


etl. 











n Royle & Sons, 


MAKERS OF 


eet MACHINES, 
SAW TABLES, 
Shoot-Planes, etc 
—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
Photo- Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 


and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


CUTTERS [am 






Straight Sts. 





JuLius HEINEMANN. HerM. HEINEBACH. 


a tp geo JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 
—Printing Ink— scion 











ores. | Brass Rules, heads, Slugs 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 





DO ®& 52 Madison St. 


CHICAGO. 


710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 





PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, | 


ROUTING 


CUTTERS 


FOR 
Zine, Brass, 
Soft Metal, 
Wood, ete. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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OOKE & CO. 


Printers’ Rurnishers « Importers, 


MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 


To American Manufacturers: 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Please send Catalogues and Specimens of Novelties, quoting 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, to 3830 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 


We offer our services to act as your Agents in Australia. 





| 
BOUND COPIES—THE INLAND PRINTER. | 
| 


E have a supply of bound copies of Volume VI of THe INLAND PRINTER which 
are now ready for delivery, and can be furnished to all who desire them. They 
are elegantly bound in half Russia, and contain over 1,100 pages of valuable 
printers’ literature. The enormous size of this volume, and consequent increased cost 


over previous volumes, necessitates an advance in price. 


We have decided to place them 


on the market at $3.50 per volume, and as only a limited quantity are available for sale, 


immediate application will be necessary to secure a copy. 


present we shall continue to offer at the old price, $3.00 per volume. 


We still have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. II, IV and V, which for the | 
| 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PuBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 





VAN DUA’ZzEBIN 
CAS & CASOLINE ENGINE 


OPERATED with COAL 
and OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURED GASES AND 
GASOLINE. 

RELIABLE AND 
ECONOMICAL. 
Fully Warranted 
.. VAN DUZEN 
==Stias & Gasoline Engine Co. 
80 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. 


H. H. LATHAM, Acenr, 
304 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





























M. P. McCOY, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR 


@he Inland Printer - 


10 FARRINGDON ROAD, 


LONDON, BPNGLAND, 


To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 


should be addressed. 


Price, including Postage, - ~ 


Single Copy, 


11s. 4d. per Year. 


MONEY TO BE MADE! 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money made 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear 
in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. Firetp & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 

E.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed ina 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, and the Ed- 
itor invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 





ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LIMITED, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Machinery and Supplies of all kinds for Printers, Lithographers and Bookbinders 


WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER MERCHANTS. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Australia; Dunedin, New Zealand 


(AGENCY IN BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND.) 








Sole Agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


4” Address all.communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 


for goods F. O. B. New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. 


American manufacturers. 


We offer our services to 


The only organ of the Trade 
TYPO in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market by 
advertising in TYPO, 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 





The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 


‘It has features of enterprise unusual to European 
Trade Journalism.’’— American Stationer, 


ae hee 


SUBSCRIPTION --15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon:.W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 Snore Lanz, E. C. 


AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has no equal in Europe.—7oronto Mail. 


“T think very highly of your Journal, and read it 
with great pleasure, as do all 
Phillips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada. 


our firm.’’—Morton, 


The American Cithographer 
and Printer. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zinc- 
ography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and 
all new Photo-Mechanical processes. 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 

PRICE, - - $3.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER COMPANY, 
37 City Hall Place, New York. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ and PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 


Second (Annual) Edition, 1889, ready for delivery. 
Price, - - $5.00. 
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[fF YoU WISH TO OBTAIN + + + ° Fi 
— al 
4 £ 
A LARGE 16-PAGE CIRCULAR GIVING THE 
a “ l oe 
IMPOSITION OF OVER FIFTY KINDS OF FORMS, 
SEND FIVE 2-CENT STAMPS TO oe 
= aida THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
BY ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES AS MUCH. 183 MONROE StT., CHICAGO. 
Bright, Breezy. Interesting, 


THE UNION PRINTER 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
CHARLES Guy Brown. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - $1.00. 
Six Months, - - - - 50. 
Three Months, - 25. 


Invariably in Adv ance. 
85> THE UNION PrinTER is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 








THE CRAFTSMAN. 


PAPER AT THE CAPITAL OF 
THE NATION, 


ONLY LABOR 


Workingmen of al] classes read it. Printers 
should have it. Nationalists and Reformers of 
every denomination contribute to its columns. 
Circulates throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Send for Sample. 
RAMSEY & BISBEE, PupetisHers, 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 








Paper and Press 


A JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Plate 
Art and ‘Soci fety Stationers, 


Lithographers, Printers, 


Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year, 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PuHiLapeEvpuia, Pa. 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers, 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As Zhe 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Fournal 
reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
medium. Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- 
tisements furnished on application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 





Labor-Saving Steel Furniture. 


PAT OCT II 87 | 


Cut on the Point System from 
144x% Steel. 

Accurate, Lory going 

Lengths: 12, 18, 24, 30, 
54, 60, 72 pica. 

Twice as many short pieces a 
long ones and Interchangeable. 

Fonts: 33, 66, 100 and 200 Ibs. 

Capable of an almost endless 
number of combinz ations and several 
distinct sizes of each. 

Can be used with other furniture. 


36, 42, 48 
+ omawMreco 4 MFG CO 


40 Cts. per ee & 


Font sent on ae? SMe if desired. 
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| the 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middietown, N.Y. | 


‘The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Yournal for the Advancem?nt of 


Compositors and Pressmen, 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription tn Advance. 


One Year, . . $1.00. Six Months, 50 cts. 


* SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, «~~~~~~~> 





NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building 
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HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 5 x 


availability, execution, harmony of colors, and presswork. 
number of copies required, and all particulars of contest, write to 


OFFERS THREE GOLD MEDALS Za IX 


Properly inscribed, valued respectively at $100, $75 and $50, for the most artistic Colored Inserts 


furnished for insertion in its pages during 1890. 
ested experts, the features in connection therewith to be considered being originality of design 


The awards will be made by entirely disinter- 


For full information as to conditions, 


A. C. CAMERON, Editor, 


183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 


THE 





THE INLAND PRINTER, 


INTER BdSINESS 


DIRECTORY. 


CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 

Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 
James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 

62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 

Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Rinders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 


press, two sizes. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. 
graphic and web presses. 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Cylinder, litho- 
Branch office, 65 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. : 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place, Chicago. 
Also photo-zinc engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 1o00- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and go Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 


circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand ”’ fine black and colored inks. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pear] presses (3 Sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 

_ page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 





MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J. H. Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadetphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago, 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia 
Pa 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
eglectrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. ; 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 4oo and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and printing 
presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc, Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug., & Co., Successors to Rosen & 
Jensen and Jens A. Jensen, 243 and 245 Wells 
street, Chicago, Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, gal- 
leys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood, 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 

Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Qhio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada, 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins, 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md, 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
ie. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Special western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Ty pefounde: rs. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P. O. Box, 3070, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 





Valley Paper Company 
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Holyoke, Mass., C.S.A. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, Treasurer 


Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Bond,’ “Valley Linen Ledger,’ “Our Ledger,’ ‘French, 


“Old English,’ and “Congress” Linens? 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 


and deservedly popular. 


Sample orders secure trade. 
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+ OVER 600 MADE AND SOLD IN TWO YEARS + 





THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 


“Gives the Best Service and Most Work of them all.’’ 





391 Broapway, 22 AND 24 Hupson AVENUE, 
Mr. JOHN THOMSON: ALBANY, N. Y., December 31, 1889. 
You very well know, sir, that you took out the ‘‘Mew” Universal, which gave very poor service, and put in 
a Colt which is very satisfactory indeed. Have personally run the Liberty, Gordon, Peerless, Old Universal, 
‘‘New” Universal and Colt’s Armory, and I must say that your PREsS gives the best service and most work of them 
all. Allow me to assure you that the next press we buy will be a Colt’s Armory to complete our trio of Colt’s. 


These are also the sentiments of my foreman. Respectfully, [Signed] C. P. BRATE. 





—+-$ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. -4--<—-— 














C.. & GOTTRELL & SONS 
Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. 


NEW SERIES. 
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HIS machine is adapted to printing book work of all kinds, illustrated 
7 catalogues and color work ; it will register perfectly, is easily handled, 
and can be run at high speeds, making it the most economical press in 
the market. We also build a Two-Roller Two-Revolution Press, with rack 
and cam distribution, or with rack, cam and table distribution. Send for 


our special catalogue of Two-Revolution Presses. 


IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A CYLINDER PRESS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 
AS WE BUILD ALL STYLES OF PRESSES. 


G. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


MANUFACTORY: WESTERLY, R. I. 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 8 Spruce St., New York. No. 292 Dearborn Street. 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 
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THE=BASCOM:NEWSPAPER«FOLDER 


The Best, Simplest, Most Durable and Only Practical Folder for Country Offices built anywhere. 











OLD on the most liberal terms ever 

offered to newspaper men, and fully 

warranted for five years. ‘This ma- 

chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 
are more Bascom Folders in use in 
country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
_ easily adjusted for any size paper 
. (4 or 8 page—with supplement when 
desired) ; folds from 1,200 to 1,800 
per hour, and any boy or girl can 
operate it. We have testimonials from 


all parts of the United States where 





these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 


our printed directions. Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


BASCOM FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 
| Challenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
| Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
Challenge Paper Cutter, Aduvanee Paper Cutter. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers, 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND Works. WE 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. 








) 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 
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The Babeock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


THE “ DISPATCH.” 




















FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Cylinder and Lithographic 


PATENT AIR- SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. 

















THE “OPTIAUS.” 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 











Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
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We have just issued a 48-page 

Specimen Book, containing a 

large selection of some of our 

most attractive and useful illustra- 

‘ tions, a number of which are done 

in our HALF-TONE process and en- 
tirely new in design. 


341~ 351 Dear bory Gt. raf ms ; GHIGAGO 7" SENT ong FOR 50 CTS., 





WHICH AMOUNT WE WILL CREDIT ON FIRST ORDER, 


Donnell s Patent Wire-btitching Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886: July 31, 1888; July 16, 1889. 



































(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power re se oe fe zie os re - - - - - - os 150 
No. 3. és da Bf AS ‘ she a sh - - . - - - J 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, - - 600 


rt. P. Donmeis MLANUP’G Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machine, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 
The Jones Signature Press, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Howieson Embossers and Smashers. 


Parts, Supplies, Wire, Thread, ec. 





GENERAL AGENTS 


W.O. HICKOK MFG.CO. 


Ruling Machines, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Grinding Machines, 
Job Backers, 


Gilding Presses, 
Iron Standing Press, 


Brass-Bound Boards, 
Finishing Presses, 





Sawing Machines, etc., etc. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents United States and Canada, 


166 William Street and New York 


41 Beekman Street,.. 





345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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MACHINE 


~ LIBERTY WORKS, 


New York. 








54 Frankfort St., 


THE NEW STYLE LIBERTY JOBBER 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





e Sf 
Sf 4 
o ° 
SIX REGULAR SIZES: 
7 att, © x 33. 10 x 15, EX-% 37, 13 x 19, 14% x 22. 


Two Extra STRONG SizEs—11 x 17 and 13x 19 


ALL OUR PRESSES ARE ‘GUARANTEED FULLY AS REPRESENTED. 


For sale by all the leading Typefoundries and Dealers in Printing Machinery 
and Materials. 


Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
Braneh Offiee—151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


‘OVER 28,000 IN USE 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1,2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


ANY 


OTHER GAS ENGINE, 
DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 
Per Cent LESS GAS than 
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ADMIRING THE STORK. 


Half-tone reproduction by A. ZEESE & Co., Chicago. 
























































Anony- 
; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 


when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much, 


as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 


TYPOTHETAS DEFENDED. 
To the Editor: ATLANTA, Ga., June 26, 1890. 

There seems to be an idea in the minds of many printers that 
there is a feeling of hostility among the members of the typothetz 
societies to unions. 

I inclose a circular recently issued by members of the Atlanta 
Typotheta, setting forth the purposes of the society and urging the 
employing printers of this city to become members. Please pub- 
lish the circular, or such portions of it as will enable the printers 


to form a proper idea of our aim and object. 
B. F. BENNETT. 


FROM SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
To the Editors SPRINGFIELD, July 3, 1890. 

The following is a report for this month: State of trade, fair ; 
prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 33% cents ; 
evening papers, 30 cents; book and job work, $15 per week. 

This union has again been called upon to pay its sad tribute 
of respect to a deceased member. George Safford, a young man 
twenty-seven years of age, died of heart disease on Sunday, June 
29. At the time of his death he was employed in the Aegister 
Although com- 
His rela- 


newsroom, and was respected by his associates 
plaining for a week, his death was very unexpected. 
tives, who live in Paris, Illinois, were notified immediately, and 
his brother came and took the remains home for burial. A large 
number of the members turned out to escort the body tg the 


train. 
A rumor is afloat that the Aeg?s/er is going to put in a perfecting 
press. Gort. 


PUNCTUATION. 

Zo the Editor: HarTForp, Conn., June 26, 1890. 

Having read THE INLAND PRINTER for May with much satis- 
faction, except in the matter of punctuation, I desire to make one 
or two suggestions. The use of the comma before conjunctions 
seems to be ignored, as, for instance, in the correspondence from 
Logansport, Indiana, where the three city dailies are spoken of — 
the Yournal, Pharos and Reporter, also the four weeklies— the 
Pharos, Fournal, Chronicle and Times. Now the comma seems to 
me to be as necessary after Paros in the one case and Chronicle 
in the other, as in other places where used, because one has no 
connection with the other, except being mentioned in the same 
sentence, and the same ‘‘oratorical pause” is used as after Your- 
nal in the first line. Some of the grammars in use in the public 
schools still retain the exploded statement that the conjunction 
takes the place of the comma in sentences where three or more 
nouns or verbs occur, but in those offices where the most pains 





are taken to insure correctness, as in the Century Company's, 
Harpers’, and others, the rules promulgated by Wilson obtain. 
(See Rule III, pp. 37-40, Remark a, Wilson's ‘‘ Punctuation.”’) 
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The comma is now used in these cases by the foremost philolo- 
gists of the country, as Whitney, Trumbull and Hadley (now 
dead). It seems absolutely necessary that there should be uni- 
formity in punctuation, as the press, and particularly publications 
issued from such sources as those from which THE INLAND PRINTER 
proceed, are public educators. 

In the June number ‘‘ A Dealer” complains of the ‘‘ Abuse of 
Estimating,” and we think justly. Other tradesmen, particularly 
the architect, expect to receive remuneration for the time spent in 
making estimates, and why not the printer? Some large estab- 
lishments employ a person the most of whose time is given to 
estimating ; and when we consider the sharpness of competition 
and the small profit from contract jobs, it would seem no more 
than justice that estimates should be paid for by would-be custom- 
ers, especially when the job goes to the successful competitor. 

FiIpE! DEFENSOR. 


FROM BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor: Bay City, July 13, 1890. 

Matters in the newspaper line have taken a sudden change 
here. Mr. E. T. Bennett, late of Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
once more assumed control of the Morning Tribune and /vening 
Press. He is going to discard the brevier dress, and once more 
the papers under his control will be set in minion, and the width 
of the columns increased to thirteen ems, heretofore twelve ems. 
The compositors feel highly elated over the change, as the present 
type in use has been an eyesore to them 

Mr. M. H. Garrels, late of the Minneapolis Lvening Tribune, 
once more takes up the “humpback” rule on the Evening Press, 
and becomes foreman. The boys gave him a warm welcome on 
his arrival in town after an absence of nearly two years. 

C. McKay Rippy, for the last few years connected with the 
various newspapers in the city, has resigned the position of editor 
of the Evening Press to accept a similar position on the Saginaw 
In Mr. Rippy’s depart- 
No. 81, of which 


Evening Globe, a new venture in that city. 

ure Bay City loses a first-class newspaper man. 

he is an honorary member, wishes him all success in his new field. 
‘* Hope.” 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 


PITTSBURGH, July 7, 18go. 


To the Editor : 
As is natural at this season of the year, work is dull at the 
printing offices, and it follows, also naturally, that news is scarce. 
Last month, in referring to Stevenson & Foster's office, I said 
that all the men were non-union. This was a mistake. I should 
have said nearly all the men were non-union. 

Something unique in the way of strikes occurred in this city, 
recently. The non-union printers in the employ of the Pittsburgh 
Newspaper Union struck for an advance. This ‘‘ Newspaper 
Union" has been paying at the rate of from 20 to 30 cents per 
thousand, while No. 3744 cents. The 
‘Union " can hardly be expected to pay more when it sends out 


circulars saying that by using its matter a weekly paper can be 


7's scale calls for 


issued at a cost of $4 a week. 

An organizer of the National Typothetz, from New York, named 
-asko, effected the organization of a few proprietors in this city. 
It is not thought that the organization will be permanent, as none 
but the smaller offices would join it. To my knowledge quite a 
number of proprietors in this city can take care of themselves 
without organizing. MEMO 


SPACING LEADERS. 
Zo the :adttor: WasHinGTon, D. C., June 18, 18go. 

I have often noticed this habit in leader work, which is entirely 
useless. To have perfect uniformity spaces should never be 
placed between the leaders, as it breaks the regular appearance of 
leader work. 

Some printers claim that the spacing looks better divided 
between the leaders than next to a word, and yet I have seen the 
same men use spaces between the leaders when there was more 
than one word in the line, instead of increasing or diminishing the 
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space between the words as the case required, in which less time 
is required, and if there be but one word in the line would it 
not look much better to put a five, four, or even a three, em 
space immediately after the word than to scatter thin spaces 
between the leaders ? 

In large offices where expert proofreaders are employed, if 
there is any such spacing it is always marked out. Another 
nuisance would be overcome if this spacing between leaders was 
done away with, and that isin having spaces distributed in the 
leader boxes by mistake. 

It is my opinion that this habit is due more to carelessness on 
the part of compositors than anything else, which it is to be hoped 
will be given up, as it leads to other worse habits W. V. 


MATTERS IN CINCINNATI. 
70 the Editor: b 
At the meeting of Typographical Union No. 3 last Sunday, the 


CINCINNATI, July 7, 18go. 


newly elected officers were installed. Col. J. B. Stoops, the presi- 
dent for the ensuing term, is one of the oldest members of the 
union, both in point of age and term of active adherence to 
unionism 

The union also authorized the purchase of a burial lot in 
Spring Grove Cemetery —our most beautiful city of the dead 
for something over $600. It isa large lot, containing about two 
hundred and fifty graves, and nicely situated. Like Chicago 
union, we will soon be erecting a handsome monument on the 
above lot. It has been the custom of the union heretofore to pur- 
chase graves in the different denominational cemeteries as occa- 
sion required, and deceased members of the union are scattered in 
nearly every cemetery in the city. As it is now with the purchase 
of a lot also in St. Joseph’s Cemetery —the principal Catholic 
graveyard here — members who will be buried by the union here- 
after will find a resting place in these two lots. 

The resolution introduced by Miss Frances L. Taylor, our lady 
delegate to the International Typographical Union, limiting com- 
positors to six days’ work on morning papers, has caused consider- 
able talk and no little ‘‘ back-capping ” among the gentlemen who 
delight in getting in eight to nine days a week. The union had 
formerly a five-day rule in vogue here, and it was the cause of 
giving many ‘‘subs”’ two days a week that they would not other- 
wise have obtamed. Many look upon the adoption of the six-day 
resolution as simply a forerunner in a few years of a five-day 
limit, and anyone who has ever worked on a morning newspaper 
knows that five days is as much as one ought to put in and retain 
their health and strength. 

During the past month William H. Parr, a member of our 
union since 1866, and for a number of years a caseholder on the 
Enguirer, passed over to the silent majority, as did genial ‘‘ Gus” 
Pickers, one of the best known job compositors in our city. The 
latter was a native of Cincinnati, and was buried here, while Mr. 
Parr was interred in Canada at his birthplace. SCRIBE. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, July 7, 1890. 

Boston is now sizzling under the torrid rays of a midsummer 
sun, and, as is usual at this season, business is somewhat quiet. 
It is a fact worth chronicling, and suggestive withal, that hot 
weather and the delegates to the National Editorial Convention 
arrived here simultaneously. Hot as were the sun’s rays which 
poured down upon the Hub during convention week, the more 
congenial warmth of the reception accorded the visiting editors 
caused them to forget it. 

There came, also, with the journalists another visitor — THE 





INLAND PRINTER for June—and when the delegates entered 
Representative Hall on the second day of the convention, its 
familiar covers looked up from every desk, inviting perusal of the 
pages within. 

It was a notable assemblage, this convocation of editors, 


including as it did many of the brightest and most successful news- 
paper workers of the day. Joe Howard was there, and Allan 











Foreman, of the Yournalis¢, Colonel Taylor, of the G/ode, was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, and made one of the most 
interesting addresses. The genial countenance of Editor Cameron, 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, was noticeable among the Illinois 
delegation, and to him the readers of his publication will be 
indebted for a full report of the proceedings. 

During the convention quite a number of delegates, by special 
invitation, visited the manufactory of Messrs. Golding & Co., Fort 
Hill Square, where the Golding and Pearl job presses and other 
specialties of this well-known firm are made. 

On the evening of June 24 the Adams and cylinder, web and 
job printing pressmen’s unions held an entertainment and supper 
on Elliott street. The following labor men were present and 
spoke: F. K. Foster, C. M. A. Twitchell (an employing printer), 
Dr. George W. Babcock of Chelsea, H. Abrahams, R. J. Anslow, 
J. G. Clinkard, H. C. Moulton, C. S. Vanderposten, C. O. Wood, 


_-T. W. Lemery, F. Thompson and H. J]. White. 


The job office of the late W. A. Chapman, at Portland, Con- 
necticut, has been purchased by Mr. E. F. Bigelow, publisher of 
the Middlesex county Record, who will henceforth conduct it in 
connection with his newspaper business. 

Mr. George Hosmer, formerly with the Rand & Avery Com 
pany, but now connected with a large clothing firm, takes his 
vacation this year at the expense of the Boston Avening Record 
he having been one of the winners in a voting contest. 

The G/oée has just started a contest for a sword said to be worth 
$1,000, to be given to the most popular Grand Army man. 

S. Kk. Abbott, one of Boston's best-known bookbinders, died of 
heart disease on June 14, at his home in Malden. He had accu- 
mulated a large fortune entirely through his business sagacity and 


energy G. 


FROM ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI. 
70 the Editor : ST. JosepH, Mo., July 1, 18go. 

The printing business in St. Joseph has been on the boom this 
spring, and two new concerns have started up. - Messrs. Shirley 
& Kessler are the latest candidates in the field for job printing, 
and are meeting with splendid success. They opened up their 
office June 1, and have had a rush of work ever since. They 
make a specialty of fine commercial printing, and have gotten out 
several very tasty jobs, which have met with favorable criticism 
from the printers as well as their customers. Their type is from 
the Central Foundry of St. Louis, besides late faces from other 
foundries. One of their presses is a Colt’s Armory, the only press 
of the kind in the city. Shirley & Kessler are located at 107 South 
Seventh street, in a new building specially erected for them, and 
they have a model printing office, clean, plenty of light, good 
ventilation and modern conveniences. 

The Aallot, Col. William Hyde's paper, was expected to have 
made its appearance June 1, but on account of delay in getting its 
press, did not get out until last Thursday. The Aa//ot gives prom- 
ise of becoming a great newspaper, for with sufficient capital and 
the executive and editorial ability its publishers undoubtedly have, 
there seems to be a good field for a good newspaper. It is printed 
on one of R. Hoe & Co's latest perfecting presses, capable of a 
very high rate of speed, with electricity for power. Colonel Hyde 
has leased the handsome structure on Eighth and Francis street, 
and fitted it up in style. Most of the force, both in the composing 
room and the editors and reporters, are from St. Louis. I may 
have a description of the inside workings of the Aa//ot in a later 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The Combe Printing Company (until recently the Combe & 
McCreary Printing and Stationery Company) have added ten new 
Old Style Gordons to their pressrooms in place of a lot of old 
rattletraps. They have also purchased some new job type. 

The /erald and Gazette, it is said, will this fall jointly occupy 
the new building at the corner of Seventh and Edmond streets. 
They propose using the same press, I understand, and will pur- 
chase a Potter perfecting machine, both papers getting a new dress 
for the occasion. S. M. W. 
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THE POWER OF A BELT. 
Mo tine, IIl., July 3, 1890. 


70 the Editor : 
In the last number of your magazine Mr. Charles Gard seemed 


to ridicule the idea of a belt being able to lift a printing press 
from its foundation. TI will relate a case that happened in a sash 
and door factory I was working in while printing was a little 
slack. A boy was putting pine tar on the belt of a machine that 
sandpapers doors, to prevent slipping, and becoming careless, the 
can of tar was upset on the belt. Instantly the machine, which 
weighed about three tons, was lifted over half way to the ceiling, 
and then dropped back in a badly demoralized condition. Another 
instance, related to me by a machinist who has worked in United 
States arsenals for over forty years, occurred at the Rock Island 
arsenal in this city. A workman was ordered to throw the belt 
off of a six-foot engine lathe, weighing about one ton, and in doing 
so the belt caught in the pulley, lifting the lathe up to the line of 
shafting, knocking down the counter-shaft and completely wreck 
ing the lathe, which is still in the shop and shown to visitors. 

I also saw a communication from Mr. Partenheimer relating to 
I recently had the pleasure of examining 
Crollo, of 


valuable old books. 
some very old and rare books owned by Mr. S. T. S. 
this city. The oldest one was Luther's illustrated bible, printed 
is bound in 


The 


holes. 


in 1555, at Wittenberg, where Luther is buried. It 
book 


One 


boarskin and oak from the Black Forest of Bavaria. 


is in excellent condition, except for the worm 


peculiarity is a small metal clasp on the page at the beginning of 
The 


other books are: ‘‘Calvin’s Sermons,” printed at London in 1853 ; 


each book. ‘The illustrations are numerous and very fine. 


as practiced in Egypt, printed at London in 
the 


The above books are trophies of 


“Art of Embalming, 
1705, 
1644-45; bible printed in 1575. 
war from a convent in Peru, captured by Mr. Crollo 


illustrated; ‘‘Sermons Before House of Commons,’ 
I have in 

my possession a book bound in two volumes, entitled, ‘‘ The State 
of the Dead,” printed at London in 1728. 

The Twin City Union is in a prosperous condition, with lots of 
applications for membership. 

Work is good, with a demand for printers. The job offices 
have lots of work, but prices are cut badly by the amateur and 
Mac. 


rat shops, of which we have several. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
To the :ditor: SAN Francisco, July 2, 18go. 

An increase in the printing business of this city is perceptible, 
due almost entirely to the holidays. It is to be hoped that this 
impetus to trade has given it the start it has so long looked for and 
that the improvement is not only temporary. If business in print- 
ing lines will only continue fair until the commencement of the 
coming campaign, the year’s trade will average up well in spite of 
the extremely dull state of affairs experienced during the first half 
of the year 1890, as for some time preceding elections the printing 
business is always very brisk. 

The Chronicle tendered a reception on the evening of June 16 in 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, and of its removal 
to its new building. A fine display of fireworks was enjoyed by 
the assembled thousands. About 6,000 invitations were issued to 
inspect the interior, and many who held cards of admission were 
unable to get in. Those who succeeded, however, had the oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly inspect the finely appointed quarters and to 
see the presses in operation. Souvenirs of the occasion were pre- 
sented to the guests, consisting of silver medals and water-color 
pictures of the building. 

The last meeting of the San Francisco Typographical Union, 
No. 21, was held June 29. Thirteen new members were elected. 
A chairman of chapel was appointed in every office employing a 
union man, and a committee of three members was also appointed 
from each of the morning and evening papers to draft general rules 
for uniform chapel government. An amendment was made to the 
constitution to the effect that a superannuated list of printers over 
sixty years of age be established, conferring the privilege of burial 


at the union's expense, provided, that said persons shall have paid 














dues to the San Francisco Typographical Union or some other 
union under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union at least five years immediately preceding their deaths; and 
further, provided, that the union has power to place on said list 
such printers as are incapacitated from performing a fair day's 
labor. 

The regular meeting of the Typotheta# of San Francisco, which 
was to have been held this evening, was postponed till August, 
owing to the large number of members out of the city on their 
vacations. The association recently received a communication 
from the San Francisco Typographical Union in reference to the 
apprentice question, requesting that the matter be referred to the 
Conference Committee of the Typotheta: and that this committee 
confer with the Typographical Union's representatives at an early 
date 
tions will soon hold a meeting to amicably settle this question and 
the of 


Accordingly, the Conference Committees of both organiza 


determine number apprentices printers will hereafter 
employ. 

The last meeting of the Pressmen’s Union was held Wednes- 
This 


George 


day evening, June 25, with President Doggett in the chair 
union is rapidly increasing its membership and influence 
A. Orr, the secretary, reports the admission of twenty-five new 
members at this meeting. 

C. A. Murdock & Co. have just turned out the annual edition 
of the ‘‘Blue and Gold” for the junior class of the University of 
California. Asa work of artistic printing this edition cannot be 
excelled. The book is bound in blue cloth with gilt edges, eight 
hundred of which were printed at a cost of over $2,000 


Bor 


FROM LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Zo the Liditor - 


The welcome INLAND PRINTER has been perused by us and a 


LOWELL, Mass., July 9, 1890 
great deal of information gained. I wish there were more of the 
same in this free country of ours, and by the way, this country 
seems almost too free. The employing printers of our city are 
free to compete for work to such an extent that boy help alluded 
toin THE INLAND PRINTER is almost universal, and as a consequence 
both the employer and employe are on the ragged edge, barely exist- 
ing. Such competition as exists in Lowell is not equaled in the 
United States, and it is the greatest wonder to me that the red flag 
has not been hung out at several places months ago. Somebody 


must eventually be the loser. There is no union in the city; no 
recognized scale for work, the printer employing the cheapest help 
bidding the lowest, gets the work and is poorer thereby, although 
not always aware of the fact till too late. Every time I read THE 
INLAND PrinTER and learn of the prosperous condition of printers 
in various sections of the country, and compare them to our own 
exasperating hand to mouth way of living, I border on the edge of 
crankism, and very often begin a long and fruitless argument with 
some of the employers, who invariably dodge the questions ai issue 
without once giving thought to the benefit that would derive from 
a reorganization of the business in which they are engaged, both 
to themselves and their workmen: better work, more of it, cus- 
tomers pleased and a general revolution in the trade. There is 
scarcely one good job demanded in a hundred orders, all because of 
this rank competition. This is the truth, for a man going from 
place to place for bids on five hundred envelopes will take any kind 
of work, the price is what troubies him, whereas if*the price was 
uniform it would be far different. There are some extra good 
printers in Lowell, but it is to be regretted that in most every 
case where there is such a man he has to be the responsible party 
not only for his own work but that of the boys, keeping a constant 
lookout for their work, practically, as I say, doing two or three 
men’s work. 

Trade very dull. Wages poor; morning papers, 30 cents; even- 


ing papers, from 20 to 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; timework, 


$8 to $12. 
Very few tramps this summer. The £vening Jail is a new 
edition of the J/orning Mail, which makes about four papers too 


many for this city, all going hungry, and I should think they 
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would, for that same spirit of competition enters into the fray, hunt- 
ing to distraction the advertiser who supports them; disgust is 
pictured on the face of every merchant whom you approach with 
the proposal to advertise with you—it is overdone. 

I am sorry the valuable contents of THE INLAND PRINTER are 
not read with better results by the members of our fraternity in 
Lowell. Perhaps I have already expatiated too much for your 
approval, and as I know brevity is what you want, I will close, 
hoping you will give at least a condensed report of this letter. 

DIsGUSTED PRINTER. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor: Detroit, July 8, 1890. 

At the meeting of Detroit union last Sunday, the delegates to 
the late convention at Atlanta, Georgia, submitted their report of 
the doings of same. Itshows that the convention was a business 
one. Detroit union also feels gratified and honored that its former 
member, E. T. Plank, is again at the head of the International 
Typographical Union. Also, that Mr. McClevey is reélected. 
When the different subjects that have been relegated to subordi- 
nate unions are received the union will discuss them before voting 
on them. Our delegates are loud in their praise for our southern 
brothers in the way they entertained the convention. 

Detroit union lost two members by death within the last two 
months, Gregory Antio and A. O’Keefe. Both had been in ill 
health for some time. Mr. O'Keefe was a frame-holder on the 
News, and was in the city about two years. 

The following gentlemen will represent Detroit union in the 
Trades’ Council for the ensuing six months: G. W. Duncan, 
C.O. Bryce, H. S. Smith, F. J. C. Ellis, C. E. Miller, H. J. Clary. 

The Lvening Sun is the official paper of the city, having been 
awarded the council proceedings. The same is looking better 
every day. J. A. Labadie is foreman of the newsroom. 

The ‘‘ Detroit’ Safety Adjustable Gauge Pin, which has been 
noted in this correspondence heretofore, and which is the inven- 
tion of Charles H. Brown, foreman at Wim & Hammond’s, is 
destined to become as famous and well known as the city it has 
been named after. A few weeks ago the inventor received an 
order from a printing supply house in Breslau, Germany. This 
speaks well for two things, namely, that the invention of Mr. 
Brown's is an article that no good job pressroom can dispense 
with, and it also shows that THE INLAND PRINTER is /Ae medium 
to advertise in, being read in all parts of the globe by the followers 
of Gutenberg. 

The Detroit Typothetz has chosen the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, John F. Eby ; vice-president, Thomas 
Williamson ; secretary, J. H. Gould; treasurer, John Bornman ; 
delegates to the Boston convention, William Graham, John F. 
Eby and William F. Moore. 

B. Frank Bower has severed his connection as managing editor 
of the Yourna/, and has left for Cleveland to accept a position on 
one of the Cleveland papers. Before leaving he was presented 
by his friends wtih a handsome Scottish Rite charm. 

Theo. Quinby, a young and promising journalist, has succeeded 
George Armstrong as city editor on the /7ee Press. age Vw ee 


FROM MONTREAL. 


To the Editor MonTrEAL, July 7, 1890. 
The //era/d lockout is now in its sixth week and the prospects 
of a settlement of the difficulty are as far away as ever. The 
Hon. Peter Mitchell, erstwhile minister of Canada’s marine in the 
tory government, is the president and controlling spirit of the Her- 
ald Company. He isalso the leader of the ‘‘ Third Party ” in the 
Dominion parliament, having broken with his old ally, Sir John 
Macdonald—the ‘‘ party ” consisting of himself and his shadow. 


For a sample of pure and unadulterated ‘‘cussedness”"’ Mr. Mitch- 
ell can discount anything and still be a long way ahead. This 
gentleman has openly declared that he will ‘‘ put up the shutters’ 
first before ‘‘ giving in,” and it looks at the moment of writing as if 
this will be the alternative. Taking the news and job staffs 


’ 














together there are over forty men out, and to fill their places he. 


has secured inside of ten hands, and of these it would take three 
or four to do one good man’s work. The consequence is that the 
paper itseif is issued in a wretched condition, made up almost 
entirely of dead advertising, long unused stereo blocks being made 
to do duty, and illustrated boiler plate of the children’s puzzle 
and market gardening character ; fine material to adorn the pages 
of the ‘‘best commercial paper in Canada.”” The job depart- 
ment is practically at a standstill; being unable to fill orders, and 
the consequence is that a large amount of work has been with- 
drawn and sent elsewhere. The men made an attempt to solve 
the difficulty in the fourth week of the lockout by sending in a 
series of propositions, which, however, were curtly rejected. The 
latest attempt in the way of settlement was made by a deputa- 
tion from the Trades and Labor Council of this city on Saturday 
last, but without success. Indeed Mr. Mitchell had written declin- 
ing the interview, but his letter was not received in time toprevent 
the deputation calling, and so they met with the result as stated. 
With the help of a man named Watt from your side of the line, 
the management have secured the services of three or four non- 
unionists from around Utica and two of the discarded hands of 
the /Vor/d staff. At one time, indeed, the office was pretty well 
filled, but the Hon. Peter foolishly showed his hand too quickly by 
dropping the free lunches, cigars and whisky, the result being that 
one night, shortly after commencing composition, thirteen of the 
hands threw down their sticks and walked out, leaving for whence 
they came. 

In this case the men locked out and the union have shown a 
firmness of front greatly to be admired, and their conduct under 
extreme provocation has been uniformly forbearing. Not one of 
the total number in both job and news departments have violated 
their obligations. Many of them had been in the //eva/d employ- 
ment for a long series of years, one, indeed, Mr. Alex Dunlop, 
day foreman, had been connected with the paper for over thirty 
years. 

You will be able to judge, from the specimen Isend you, of the 
kind of paper the //eva/d is getting out and how long such a rag 
will hold with the public. Pe rae 


FROM OREGON. 
To the Editor: PORTLAND, June 18, 189go. 

The printing trade has been good for the last three months, 
and is still fair. The overstock of printers began to decrease as 
soon as the weather became better, so much so that the supply fell 
short a few weeks ago, and any man who could hold a type 
between his finger and thumb and put it in a stick could get 
work, provided his Chinese pigeon-English spelling was not too 
strong. The union dues here are one per cent and 50 cents plus, 
which 50 cents will be rebated for attendance at meeting. Thisrule 
has been in force four months. The time men do not like it and 
some of the piece men object, as they do not like to*have it known 
whether they make a full week, a half week, or a good week or a 
bad week. 

For the last three or four weeks we have been assessed five per 
cent to help the carpenters, who are on strike here. Most of 
them are working now, as many of the bosses have formed a new 
association to comply with the men’s demands, and several new 
bosses have been created from the ranks of the men. This strike 
has paralyzed the building trade in general, but if the cement of 
the new association holds we shall soon see brick, wood and stone 
towering heavenward once again. 

F. W. Baltes & Co., who publish and print the directory, are 
getting some new presses in, and have been working overtime the 
last two weeks. This firm has a fine, large office, with good 
light, and large quantities of material for turning cut work. The 
Lewis & Dryden Printing Company will move their offices to the 
rooms now occupied by the Ovegonian as soon as the latter vacates 
it for the new building. 

Some time ago, with some others, I went up the Columbia 
river to a place called the Cascades, to see a steamboat come 
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down the rapids — considered a very dangerous undertaking, and 
is only attempted when the water is very high. The boat, a 
stern-wheeler, made the run of six miles in eight minutes. I also 
went to Oregon City and saw the Willamette Falls. They are 
very grand, and are utilized for running the electric light there 
and in Portland, ten miles from Oregon City. The paper and 
woolen mills are now being built up on a very extensive scale in 
that pretty little town. 

At Astoria there are three papers printed, one of them a daily. 
The houses there are mostly built on piles, the mountains behind 
the town forcing building to be confined to the strip of coast or to 
extend out on the river. The South Coast railway, now in course 
of construction, will connect Astoria with Portland. Ocean ves- 
sels call in at Astoria on their way up to Portland, and large river 
steamers run daily from this city to that picturesque town. There 
is talk of building large docks, as the water is very deep. The 
busy time is during the fishing season; hardly any business is 
done in winter. It is a favorite place for the Portland excursion- 
ists, being one hundred miles from that city (fare, $1 for excur- 
sions and $2.50 regular), and is about fourteen miles from the sea 
coast. BvGi-B. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Zo the Editor: Buenos Arres, March 25, 1890. 

Hoping that your worthy readers will pardon me for my long 
silence, I will now try and ‘‘unfold a tale,” which I hope many 
who are about to start for here, will read and consider. 

The Argentine Republic has gone to the dogs; things look 
very blue down here. Gold today stands at 272, or in other words 
an American dollar is worth 290 cents of Argentine money. Many 
of the largest firms here are on the point of bankruptcy. Many 
printing establishments have laid off from one-half to two-thirds of 
their hands. All this comes from the wild speculation carried on 
in this country by all, the government being the leader. It costs 
almost four times as much to live here as it does in the United 
States. All people who come here from there do not stop long, 
but get out as soon as possible. The following clipping speaks for 
itself : 

Those who have a fair situation will do well to retain it, for it is becom- 
ing no easy matter for the unemployed to find work, and next winter it will be 
even worse. 

There is a constant inflow of what we call ‘‘dagos”’ from the 
United States, and.they work for from $1 to $2 (paper) per day, 
from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M., which is equal to from 35 cents to $1 in 
Chicago. They live on a big loaf of coarse bread, and water, and 
sometimes eat a plate of ‘‘puehero” or beef which has been 
boiled for soup. 

This clipping might be of interest to the postmaster-general, or 
some of your congressmen or senators, or the merchants who 
would like to do some business down here : 

Mail communication with the United States is not a matter for boasting 
on the part of either country, although the former is really the most at fault. 
We are now in the middle of March and have received files of newspapers to 
only about the middle of January, or two months’ old. 

Mr. Charles W. Dean who came down here as an electrotyper, 
has gone home on a sailing vessel. He said he could not live in 
such a corrupt country, and where they only pay starvation wages. 

The C. S. A. de B. de B. have almost finished moving into 
their new building, and have a very nice place, but it would be 
many more times nicer, and more money would be made if they 
had some good American machinery, and a few first-class Amer- 
ican workmen, with modern ideas, to take the management of 
several of their departments. The heads of this company, I am 
sure, would be willing to runit on such a plan, but there are always 
some drawbacks and difficulties to overcome, such as the language 
and the disputes about nationality. This company has paid a 
dividend of sixteen per cent on the shares this year, and a much 
larger dividend to those who hold stock as founding members. Two 
of the largest houses here have lost large sums in outside specula- 
tion, and are as well as ‘‘ busted.”’ 

Some new machinery has come here during the last few months, 





and several new papers have started, of which one is the La Argen- 
tina. The company has put in a Marinoni rotary, and the Za 
Nacion has also put in a new Marinoni rotary. The £/ G/obo has 
ciosed after three months’ existence. This paper had a nice plant, 
everything new, and a Marinoni rotary press. There are more 
Marinoni machines sold here than all other makes taken together. 

C. S. A. de B. de B. has received in the last four months four 
little power presses, three steelplate power presses, four jobbers, 
three typefounding machines, two wire stitchers, two bookbinders 
embossing machines, two pamphlet trimmers, three bookbinders 
presses, and other machines too numerous to mention, azd a// 
Jrom Germany. 

Where, oh where are all those fly Yankees who wanted to send 
good practical men down here who could speak the language ? and 
where are the North American hustlers who wanted to start a 
printers’ furnishing house down here? I suppose they were afraid 
of the paper peso (dollar) which is worth 30 cents of an American 
dollar. Getting down to plain facts I advise those wishing to 
come here to stay in their home markets, and they will be better 
off. They will be able to pay their employés better wages and 
get their prices, while here they will have to fight the poor Ger- 
man, the Frenchman, the Italian, and a little of the John Bull, 
and if they have ever been to their eountries they must know how 
cheap labor is, and how cheap they can cast iron and screw it 
together with a few bolts and screws, and then call it a printing 
press. ‘‘ They give ita name and then let it go.” It takes two 
pressmen and two feeders to do passably good work on such 
machines, and then one has to be on each side and end of the 
press so as to keep on regulating it (I've been there, I ought to 
know). Give me the good American tape delivery drum, if I can’t 
get something better, and I don’t want any European machine, 
even if it is the best made there. The Yankees have one consola- 
tion and that is they build the best presses in the world, even if 
they can’t sell them abroad. 

The foregoing part of this letter was written in Buenos Aires. 
This latter part is written in mid-ocean, about nine hundred miles 
from Buenos Aires, on board the Hamburg-German steamship 
Clara. Ihave given up my idea of remaining in South America 
and left it without any hesitancy. While stopping at Montevideo 
I noticed the largest printing and lithographing house had been 
shut up by the sheriff, and also noticed other establishments which 
will not last much longer. 

I am now on my way to Europe, and will try and induce some 
of the manufacturers of presses to send an exhibit to the World's 
Exposition in 1893, and will at the same time try and secure work 
in some of the leading establishments of Hamburg, Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Vienna, Stuttgart, and Muenchen. It may be two years 
before I return to Chicago, and when I come it will be to repre- 
sent several German firms at the World's Exposition. I will let 
your readers hear from me while in Europe. Respectfully, 

W. H. MILLER 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, July 5, 18go. 
One very hot night last week about twenty employing printers 
of this city came together in the large parlor of Lechler’s hotel, at 
14 North Gay street. The object of this meeting was to form an 
organization to be known as the Baltimore Typothete. Mr. W. 
W. Pasko, of New York, and librarian of the National Typothete, 
was present, and made an address. Mr. Pasko endeavored to set 
forth the advantages of organization among employers in the 
craft, and made, I believe, a very good impression. He said, 
among other things, that the employing printer who charges less 
than 65 cents per thousand ems would, in the end, lose money in 
his business. Too little consideration, he went on to say, is given 
to such things as rent, fuel, light, power, storage, wear and tear 
of machinery and type, the costs of inks, ete. ‘* Why,” said he, 
‘‘do you know that but 60 job printers in New York out of 550 
have commercial rating? It is also a fact that about two offices 


there fall into the sheriff's hands every month. But great progress 











is being made in that city through the efforts of the typothete. 
There was once a printer at Fall River who advertised to do print- 
ing cheaper than anybody else in the world ; but he should have 
put a sign out proclaiming himself to be the most foolish printer in 
all the world.” 

At the close of Mr. Pasko’s remarks, a committee of five was 
appointed on permanent organization. The duty of this com- 
mittee is to canvass all the printing offices in the city and solicit 
an attendance at the next meeting. This work is now being ener- 
getically pushed, and a large meeting in a week or two is expected. 

The private office of Mr. James Young, publisher of the weekly 
Telegs 


5 


am, was entered and robbed one night last week. Mr. 
Young, in passing his place of business in a street car about eight 
o'clock in the evening, noticed that the window blinds were up. 
Before leaving his office he had lowered the curtains, and he now 
suspected something wrong. This led him to enter his office and 
to find that his desk had been pried open, that a gold pen and $20 
in cash had been abstracted. Further investigation led to the dis- 
covery that type had been lavishly distributed over the floor of the 
composing room, while nonpareil and brevier in the boxes on the 
stands had been most indiscriminately mixed—a clear case of 
malicious pi. <A printer by the name of J. B. Woods was sus- 
pected. He was arrested next day, and identified by two reliable 
witnesses as the man who was seen to leave the premises by the 
rear on the night of the robbery. Woods, until recently, had been 
in Mr. Young's employ as foreman of the composing room, but 
had been discharged on account of unsteacy habits. The accused 
was committed for trial, but his wife pleaded so hard for his 
release that Mr. Young refused to prosecute. He is now setting 
type on the G/oée, having been expelled from Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union at its last regular meeting. 

The William J. C. Dulany Company, of Baltimore was incor- 
porated last week It is the purpose of the company to make, sell 
and to manufacture books, periodicals, magazines, school apparatus 
and furniture, and carrying on the book and job printing business. 
The capital stock of the concern is $100,000. 

The typefounders (employés) and electrotypers, it is said, are 
to be organized into the National Trade District of the Knights of 
Labor. 

The American will shortly appear in a new dress. I know its 
readers will rejoice on the occasion, as there is so much complaint 
about the battered condition of the type now used on the paper. 

The Lvening News has added an additional column to each of 
its four pages. The reason given for this increase is, says the 
editor of this journal, a pressure for advertising space. But there 
are those who declare that the advent of the new afternoon paper 
had something to do with the enlargement and other late evidences 
of its having pulled itself a little more together. 

The Vews has enjoyed a monopoly of afternoon journalism in 
this city for some years past, and quite a number of our citizens 
are of opinion that the publishers have not been issuing the best 
paper in the country. 

The printing business remains good, and very few of the craft 


are idle from necessity. FIDELITIES. 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Zo the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5, 1890. 

Another day of rest for labor has come and gone since last 
writing. Yesterday — the glorious Fourth — most every business 
place in this city had closed doors, and laboring people assumed 
the aspect of retirement, and many donned their ‘‘ new suit of 
clothes” and hied away to the seashore and other resorts. The 
crowded steamboats and railroad cars indicated this fact alone. 
The government printing office and most downtown offices barred 


their doors, and the day seemed one expressly gotten up for this 
class of people — not a rain cloud to mar the serenity of the occa- 
sion, and it is safe to say that it was enjoyed to the fullest extent. 
Both the house and senate adjourning over until Monday, afforded 
the night-bill force and the Congresstonal Record hands an oppor- 
tunity to join in and partake’ of the feast of a holiday. Judging 
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from the pleasant countenances of the employés the day after, one 
might safely state that the day was spent enjoyably. If it was 
not for these occasional holidays, labor would scarcely be 
worth seeking. However, the one just passed will be the last 
national holiday these people will be able to appreciate for a long 
time. 

A large number of the employés of the government printing 
office were at the capitol one day last week to ascertain whether 
the deficiency bill made provision for paying all laborers in the 
bill-room of the night force twenty per cent in advance of their 
regular pay. It is safe to say that a happy look overspread their 
faces when they found that such provision had been made. This 
includes both males and females. This is nothing morethan they 
deserve, and we speak understandingly, for we are of that class. 
We think that a distinction should be made between day and 
night work. 

Judging from opinions asserted by those who ought to know, 
the present session of congress will have been adjourned -by the 
time we write our next letter. At present there is littlemore work 
to be done in the house, and it is said that in four weeks the 
senate will have completed all its official business. 

A few days ago a bill was introduced in the house of repre- 
sentatives for the provision of a new government printing office. 
It is well known that the present building isa public disgrace, and 
entirely too small to accommodate the large number of men and 
women employed therein. The force in that office earn every cent 
paid them, and their comfort and safety should be looked after. 
The site selected is near the present edifice. 

By reference to the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER we 
observed that a letter from this city, over the signature of ‘‘H. S. 
B.,” spoke very plainly in regard to the enforcement of the eight- 
hour agitation at the government printing office, and we must say 
that it simply echoed our sentiments. We are of that class who 
are anxious to see the eight-hour law put into effect, especially in 
this establishment, as there are so many employés there working 
such long hours that they do not get an opportunity even to give 
their family and homes sufficient attention; besides it keeps a 
large number of outsiders out of employment. We hope soon to 
hear of a raid being made upon these overworked citizens. We 
exclude those night hands employed on the bill-force of the Cov- 
gresstonal Record, for they are obliged to remain at work until the 
Record is issued. 

The recent prize of $100 in gold offered the management of the 
Morning Post to the person guessing the exact population of the 
District of Columbia, was the result of very extensively advertising 
that journal. The result was announced a few days ago, and the 
exact official figures were guessed by three contestants. One 
hundred and fifty came within fifty of the number referred to. 
The $100, however, was divided between the three lucky indi- 
viduals. The list of contestants comprised people from every 
state in the Union save one. The /vening Star (always on the 
alert) also offered $100 to the person writing the best advertise- 
ment of that valuable journal. The result was also awarded to 
three of our citizens, one of whom was an attaché of that office. 
Like the /os/, the $100 was equally divided among the successful 
writers. Now our citizens are anxious to ascertain what the /os/ 
will do next to advertise that newsy issue. The above schemes 
were good ones to vividly bring before the people the facilities of 
our two leading newspapers. 

At present book and job printing is at a standstill, and those 
firms who are at all busy are in luck, sure. Both McGill & Co. 
and McQueen & Bro. are running a small force, but expect work 
to brighten up ere long. Gibson Bros., Judd & Detweiler and 
W. Gray are struggling to keep their regular hands at work. There 
seems to be plenty otf newspaper work, and ‘‘subbing” on the 
Star and Post has a tendency to keep a large number of printers 
off the streets. 

The delegates to the international convention at Atlanta 
returned a few weeks ago, and report having met-with a cordial 
reception from their southern craftsmen. Em Dasu. 
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FROM LOUISVILLE. 


| 
| 
Tv the Editor : Louisvittx, Ky., July 3, 1890. | 

The excessive heat of the past month has to a certain extent | 
retarded the printing business of this section of the country. No | 
complaints have been made, however, for the weather has been | 
the hottest that we have had here in the month of June in years, | 
and a little relaxation was necessary to those who are compelled to | 
work in badly ventilated printing offices. | 

The Baptist Publishing Company, recently organized here, has | 
purchased the well known bookstore and printing establishment 
of Mr. Charles T. Dearing and will at once enlarge the building 
to make room for the $25,000 press which they have purchased to 
print their Western Recorder and other publications upon. Mr. 
Dearing will continue with the new company on a salary of $2,400 
per year. 

The firm of Copeland & Brandon, paper dealers, made an assign- 
ment recently, the alleged cause being the mysterious disappear- 


ance of the junior member of the firm with the fair manipulator 
of the typewriter. 

Mr. R. H. Caruthers, printer, of this city, whom the elements 
treated so unkindly in our late cyclone, has, phoenix-like, arisen, 
not from the ashes, but from the brick and mortar, and is located 





on Main street just above Ninth. 
The ‘firm of Bell & Morrison has dissolved, Mr. Eugene Bell 
continuing at the old stand, and Mr. Morrison has branched off 


into the laundry business. Mr. Ben P. Branham, formerly of 
the Branham Printing Company, is running the office for Mr. 
Bell, he having a very comfortable position under Collector Scott, 
in the revenue service. 

Mr. J. Ed Reese, who has had charge of the presswork of the 
Courier-Journal for many years, is now running the pressroom of 
the St. Louis Chronicle. Mr. Mark Harding is now in the Courier- 
Journal pressroom, having ieft the Commercial some time since. 
He was superseded by a pressman hailing from Chicago. 

Louisville has a very large German population, avid as a conse- 
quence there is considerable printing done in that language here. 
Mr. Jacob Lang, who has an office on Market street between First 
and Second, has recently added a large assortment of type, and is 
now well prepared to do all kinds of printing for the trade in that 
language. 

Mr. Thomas Erskine Stone has purchased the Spencer Courier 
from Mr. L. E. McKay, and will continue the publication at Tay- 
lorsville, Kentucky. 

The success of Mr.-W. D. Reed in his suit for libel against the 
7ruth, of this city, in which he secured damages to the extent of 
$1,500, led Major D. W. Sanders to enter suit against Mr. D. E. 
O'Sullivan, of the Cv7/c, by means of an indictment in the Circuit 





Court for criminal libel, but only one of the twelve jurymen 
thought there was malice in the publication and it resulted in a 
hung jury last week. 

Mr. Charles F. Breckel, who has been superintendent of the 
G. G. Felter Printing Company, left last week for Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia, taking with him a number of typos and a pressman for 
the purpose of taking charge of the Big Stone /»s/, of which Mr. 
Charles E. Sears is the editor. This is one of the new and 
flourishing mountain towns: which lately sprung up in eastern 
Kentucky and western Virginia. Mr. Sears was the original 
owner of the Louisville /s/, and it was due to his versatile pen 


that it acquired the reputation it has. 

The Kriegshaber Brothers are; about to abandon the printing 
business. David has been traveling for the Moore & Stark Paper 
Company for some time, and Isaac has accepted a similar position | 
with the Gast Lithographing Company of St. Louis. 

The George D. Lee Engraving Company has been incorporated 
and has purchased the good will and outfit of the G. G. Felter 


Engraving Company, and are running on a large scale, having 
something like twenty-five men in their employ. 

Several weeks ago a committee from Typographical Union No. 
10, together with the Arbitration Committee of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, held a conference with Mr. W. N. Haldeman, 


president of the Courier-Journal Company, and an agreement was 
entered into by which the strike on the Courter-Yournal was to be 
declared off. About a week later a meeting of No. 10 was held’ 
and the action of its committee was completely rejected and a vote 
of censure was carried, together with a request to President 
William W. Daniel, who was a member of the committee, that 
he should present his resignation to the union. A motion to with- 
draw the delegates representing No. 10 in the Trades and Labor 
Assembly was also carried. The prospects for a settlement of this 
trouble are not, to say the least, encouraging. 

The pressmen of Cleveland are to give an excursion to Detroit 
on July 19, and have sent out invitations, one of which your cor- 
respondent received. A press of business denies him the pleasure 
of attending, but his good wishes go with President Earl and the 
balance of the members, with the hope that upon the heels of the 
excursion an application will be sent in for an International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union charter. Se Shae 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


70 the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, July 3, 1890 

‘‘Where shall I go?” is now the absorbing question with the 
newspaper fraternity. We are only seventy-five minutes from the 
ocean, which we reach at the cost of 1 cent per minute. The 
Jersey shore, from Cape May to Sandy Hook, is now a succession 
of seaside resorts, into which the summer traveling population of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and adjoining cities, empties 
itself for two months every year. The toilers enjoy themselves 
in excursions. It has become the fashion for organizations and 
trades of various kinds to get up excursions, and spend a day 
at some of the resorts; the printers, we believe, have thus 
far been an exception. They toil all through the hot weeks of the 
summer, regardless of vacations, while the people downstairs 
are away. 

From the announcements made in a local paper this week 
as to the purposes of our editors, it would appear that every 
paper will be left to run itself. There are no bioodcurdling 
announcements to make—no newspaper fights on hand. The Old 
World is not providing any sensational material, and there is 
nothing to do but sit down and chronicle the dull happenings of 
the day. 

If American editors work harder now than they did thirty or 
forty years ago, they take more rest, and enjoy greater social 
relaxation. Our state editors have just returned from their 
annual excursion—this time to Cape May—where they were 
entertained, or, as it is called, ‘*received,”” by Mrs. Harrison, in 
her Wanamaker-presented cottage, concerning which, etc 

All of our newspapers are making money, and that is some- 
thing; they have no news to publish; but that is nothing. The 
editors are glad of it. and hope there will be nothing in the way 
of European war, to call them home. By the way, several of 
them have planned trips abroad, and will soon start. Some of our 
eastern ship designers are promising to shoot us across the pond 
in five days, within a year or two. 

McClure’s new annex building for the 7zmes is now com- 
pleted, and receiving its interior finishing. It is an immense 
structure, for Philadelphia, and is a good suggestion to other 
printing interests to follow. Our printers here have been growing 
year by year into larger trade, and are scattered all over the city 
in little corners. What is needed is a centralization of printing 
interests, in a few immense buildings, where steam power and 
other advantages can be had at smaller cost, and with much 
greater convenience than at present. 

The Polish residents of this city have decided to have a news- 
paper of their own. The ‘‘ki’s,” ‘‘shi's” and ‘‘woski's” have 
been holding meetings, and it is understood that the first number 
of the paper, 7a/rio/a, will appear this week. J. Slupski is editor 
There are seven thousand Poles in this city, and 46,000 in the 
state. Slupski expects to knock down a good many persimmons 

The pressmen of this city members of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, held a business and social meeting 
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last Saturday, Edward Sutton presiding. This organization is 
quite a prosperous one; all the members are employed. The 
second annual convention will be held in Boston, September 2. 
The association is reported to be in a prosperous condition in all 
sections of the country. 

The printers’ unions here are strong in membership, and every- 
thing is reported to be harmonious. Complaint is made that. a 
good many inefficient country printers have been of late seeking 
employment in the city, and working for whatever pay they can 
get. Very little injury can be done to the unions from this cause. 
Very few shops have any use for inferior skill. The daily paper 
which has tried non-union labor recognizes the disadvantage 
of it. 

Calvin Wells, proprietor of the ress, has appealed to court 
for permission to purchase the /’ess building; it belongs to the 
estate of the late Colonel Forney, of newspaper fame. When he 
died, he took his mantle with him. It would look as though Mr. 
Wells intended to put up a building on the site of the old rookery 
rather than become a tenant to the Girard estate, at Twelfth and 
Chestnut. The old /7ess site is a superior one in almost every 
respect. 

In looking over the character and caliber of our city editors, 
one is inclined to criticise and find fault with the decadence of 
editorial ability. On the surface, much of their editorial writing 
may be termed ‘‘smart,”’ occasionally brilliant, but ever power- 
ful. The magazine writers talk about the disappearance of 
individuality, not only in newspaper work, but in much other 
work. Our younger men are certainly losing sight of principles, 
and are failing to appreciate the full importance and value of 
originality. If they possessed it, they would use it. So much 
newspaper work is now simply made up from other newspapers ; 
there is entirely too little of that kind of originality which finds its 
basis in what might be termed introspection. We think too little 
within ourselves, and watch too much what others are saying, 
thinking and doing. Newspapers are used to make up newspapers. 
Book writers, who have shaken loose from books, and have gone 
straight out into new fields, have won distinction. Without 
making a long talk about a short subject, we can say that there 
is an urgent need for the services of an able and independent 
and original thinker and writer upon current political, commercial 
and other topics, on our daily papers. The people of the country 
are ahead of the editors. 

The fact of the matter is, we have too many boys in our 
editorial chairs; true, some of them have whiskers, and gray ones 
at that; but they are boys, all the same, ‘especially in the 
political sense. It is regarded as party fealty to sing the music 
that is written by the political leaders. 

Our publishers of scientific, law, theological and other heavy 
literature, have had, they say, about the best six months’ business 
in the history of book publishing. The religious houses also have 
had a good year. Subscription book publishers find their trade 
languishing, simply because the business has been overdone in 
years past, and also because the subscription book literature is 
not deserving of the name. The leading publishing houses are 
doing a large general business. The ‘bible publishing houses are 
turning out more bibles than usual, and running all their presses. 
The same houses usually make albums, and say they have a good 
demand : 

An effort was made a short time ago, to establish a central 
library, made up of various branches. The Mercantile Library 
is the largest here, and wanted to give itself away to the people, 
provided some smaller libraries would chip in. But the fogies 
ruled, and the union will not take place. 

Our paper manufacturers are running their mills to full 
capacity, on all kinds of stock. The makers of paper making 
machinery are perhaps the busiest mechanics in the country. 

We are all mad at our census enumerators, because they 


count us under eleven hundred thousand. If we had known they 
would do it, we would have annexed a couple of dozen towns 
within ten or twenty miles, thus taking a pointer from Chicago. 


Next time we will not be caught napping. M. 


| 
| 
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SLUGGISH, STAGNATED SITUATION. 


Zo the Editors New York, July 7, 1890. 

The state of trade generally is greatly depressed. The unsettled 
condition of things upon the labor question seriously affects some 
interests. No change for the better, where trouble at present 
exists, is looked for until fall. In the meantime the disturbed 
firms are doing the best they can under the circumstances. In 
many cases contracts have been sent elsewhere to be filled. 

A well-known printer and publisher has been questioned as to 
how business is moving. He said the amount of legal printing 
done these days was greatly in excess of anything he had known 
in a similar period for years. He ascribed this unusual activity 
to the number of investigations and big legal complications which 
have occupied the public mind so much of late. 

‘“‘T'll tell you a funny thing,” he continued. ‘‘ You will scarcely 
credit it when I tell you I had contracts made for printing twenty- 
two distinct and different guides to New York, all projected by 
men who contracted for them under the impression that New 
York would get the World's Fair. Why, I know one enthusiastic 
young newspaper man who had had seventeen titles fora New 
York World's Fair guide copyrighted in Washington, so that he 
could bar out all late comers. He is inconsolable over the loss 
of the fair to New York and the disappearance of prospective 
thousands of dollars from his pockets. He is now at work on other 
big schemes with millions in them, I believe.” 

The British syndicate is still getting in its fine work. The latest 
investment consists in the purchase of the Ivanhoe paper mills, at 
Paterson, New Jersey. Those mills have had a hard time. Some 
three years ago one of the great boilers exploded, not only destroy- 
ing the building in which it was located, but ruining several others 
and killing a number of people. H. V. Butler, who was then the 
executive head of the Ivanhoe corporation, was killed shortly after- 
ward in an accident. The company is said to have paid over fifty 
thousand dollars damages for the injuries inflicted by the explosion. 
Ever since then it has been in financial difficulties, and for the 
past few months has been in the hands of a receiver. The pur- 
chase will be a good thing for Paterson, as it will place the concern 
upon its feet again, and give regular employment to no less than 
two hundred skilled hands. 

Charles W. Colburn, one of the founders of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, has passed away. Mr. Colburn was born 
in Rome, New York, in 1824. He came to New York City in 1840, 
and secured employment on the 77iéune. He was afterward 
employed in the Sz composing room. 

There is a movement on foot to organize a trades council, which 
shall include all the men and women employed in the printing and 
publishing industries — printers, pressmen, feeders, bookbinders, 
booksewers, electrotypers and stereotypers. The object of the 
association is to enable all those kindred trades to codperate and 
work unitedly in case of a conflict such as isin progress at Trow’s. 

The Franklin Association of Printing Pressmen have issued a 
call for a national convention to be held in New York, Friday, 
August 1. Unions of pressmen and feeders, electrotypers and 
stereotypers, bookbindery employés and mailers are earnestly 
requested to send delegates authorized to form a national trades’ 
council. The typographical unions will not be asked to send 
delegates. This movement is distinct, it is understood, from the 
one previously mentioned. 

New York Typographical Union, No. 7, which is mainly com- 
posed of German printers, has held a largely attended and enthu- 
siastic meeting at the headquarters, No. 25 East Fourth street, to 
decide what it should do now that the German trades unions had 
seceded from the Central Labor Union. The body agreed not to 
join the central labor federation at present, inasmuch as it had 
allowed socialists to become affiliated with the organization. 

Efforts have been made by lithographers to combine to regulate 
prices so as to make more money than they are now earning. 
These efforts have proved unsuccessful on account of lack of har- 
mony among those chiefly concerned. The movement for the 
formation of a trust was quietly originated by a leading Brooklyn 
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house some months ago, and the result of the canvass of the trade 
was to show that a trust is impossible. The lithographers who 
issue large show posters, and among whom competition is particu- 
larly strong, were the first to realize, it is stated, how difficult it is 
to combine. 

The New York German Press Club has selected the following 
officers to serve for the ensuing year: President, John Frederich ; 
vice-president, Franz Fuenbkochen ; recording secretary, Theo- 
dore F. Cuno ; corresponding secretary, Guenther Thomas ; treas- 
urer, Max Schwarz; financial secretary, Adolph Kesler ; trustees, 
Felix Triest, G. Grichen, Dr. J. Zuras. As delegates to the 
National German Press Association Convention at Milwaukee, in 
August, Messrs. L. Rosenthal, L. fF. Thomas and E. Klaessig. 

The closing reunion for the season of the New York Press Club 
was a brilliant and entertaining event. An unusually interesting 
programme was rendered, in which a number of prominent artists 
took part. Among those present were Governor Leon Abbott, of 
New Jersey ; ex-Governor Jones, of New York ; Murat Halstead ; 
J. H. Parker, president of the Cotton Exchange ; C. C. Bushe, 
‘Jennie June” Croly, and Ella Dietz Clymer. 

The Saturday Evening Gazette Company is in trouble. The 
company was incorporated early in the year by David M. Gazlay. 
It was capitalized at $50,000. After the first number of the paper 
had been issued, Mr. Gazlay surrendered his stock and retired. 
It was then determined to suspend publication until a new com- 
pany could be organized. George Edgar Montgomery, the editor, 
said, ‘‘Iam told that the entire indebtedness of the Gaze¢te will 
be liquidated by the present company, and I sincerely hope and 
believe that it will.” 

kk. V. Johnson, secretary of the American Authors’ Copyright 
League, has received from Mr. T. V. Powderly a communication 
declaring emphatically in favor of the reconsideration and passage 
of the copyright bill. ‘‘ The printers,” he says, ‘‘ favor it, and so 
does the entire order of the Knights of Labor.” This, he holds, 
should set at rest the fears of congressmen who are opposing the 
bill on the ground of discriminating against the poor. 

J. Q. A. Ward’s mold of Horace Greeley, from which a statue 
in bronze is to be cast, has been completed, and gives general 
satisfaction. Mr. Ward has certainly been very fortunate in his 
recent work. The monument fund, up to date, has reached 


” 


nearly $15,000. 
By the approval of the corporation employés weekly wages 
bill and the state prison printing bill, the workmen of the state 


have gained laws of great importance. PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 
To the Editor: Dunepin, May 15, 1890. 

A friend writing from Wellington says, ‘‘Trade is pretty 
brisk in Wellington, and there is a large staff employed in the 
government printing office. Ae organization of the office, any 
news that I could give you at present would be premature, but 
this much I may say, that matters are progressing very satisfac- 
torily, and so far as we have gone everything is in our favor. 
Trade unionism is rampant in Wellington at present, and every 
conceivable branch of industry is being formed into a trade union.” 
My Aucklander writes: ‘‘ Trade in Auckland is what may be 
termed steady. There have been no discharges that I am aware 
of, and few, if any, new arrangements for a long time past.” A 
Napier friend informs me that things are very quiet in his town. 
Christchurch is busy over trouble matters, as Whitcombe & 
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who resides in Auckland for further information. Last month a 
special meeting of the Auckland branch, New Zealand Typo- 


graphical Association, was held for the purpose of considering 
whether it would be advantageous to secede from the association 


and affiliate with the Australasian Typographical Union asa sepa- 


rate and distinct society. ‘There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers, and some lively discussion took place. After much argument 
for and against had been heard, the meeting by a large majority 
resolved to retire from the federation forthwith. There has for a 
considerable time past been some friction between the Auckland 
branch and the executive council, which is at present located in 
Wellington, and this action is the outcome. There was a little 
stir in our ranks for a time, but it has now settled down. 

By the formation of the Auckland Master Printers’ Association, 
which has been accomplished since I last wrote to you, the object 
held in view by the Christchurch masters when they first set about 
their work has been accomplished, namely, the formation of asso- 
ciations in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and Auckland. 
The next step these masters will aim at will be the formation of a 
New Zealand master printers’ association, so that the one scale 
shall be in force throughout the colony. A correspondent who 
informs me of the formation of the Auckland Master Printers’ 
Association comments thus: ‘‘The masters here have at last 
formed an association, and have decided to work under a uniform 
tariff. This is good so far—for the masters, as, of course, they 
will get better prices — but as far as I can ascertain it has made no 
change in the remuneration of the workman. Is not this most 
unfair? It is now for the said workman to form a uniform scale 
of wages. We will see.” 

Among the few displays made by printers in the New Zealand 
and South Seas exhibition, that of the government printer of New 
South Wales (Mr. Charles Potter) was very good — including 
specimens of printing, bookbinding, photo-mechanical printing and 
enlarged photography. The government printing office of the 
Australasian colonies have for some time past encouraged experi- 
menting in photography and photo-engraving. The government 
printer of our colony lacks the progressive spirit which should 
mark the man who holds such a position, especially when one con- 
siders that our public printer is not at the mercy of every party 
which may happen to be in power. Our printer, the same as all 
the colonies’ printers, receives his appointment during good 
behavfor, and as he is on the civil list, can only be removed by act 
of parliament. I have heard complaints from tourist printers 
concerning the government offices of Victoria and Queensland, but 
these complaints are common to all departments of officialdom, 
being those of good men not having a fair chance against influence, 
and the same complaints are continually being made against our 
printer, but I know from experience that unionists are tabooed 
from working in the Wellington office, that is to say, the unionist 
who dares to give voice to his principles. Good men have been 
turned off for no other reason. 

The New South Wales government printing office (in Sydney) 
is an admirably conducted establishment, merit and ability being 
the basis of advancement, and length of service and ability meet 
with a fair reward. In this office every encouragement is given to 
inventive genius, and many specimens of results were shown by 
the printer in his show cases at ouy exhibition. In connection 
with some of these, one of our papers said: ‘‘ With regard to the 
photo-mechanical printing and the enlarged photographs, of which 
a large number are shown in the tastefully fitted up space which 
the government printer's display occupies, it is impossible to. speak 
too highly. Under the former heading come a collection of mis- 





Tombs’ affair keeps their hands full. The Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil have taken charge of this, and they hope to bring it to an issue 
shortly. In Dunedin the closing of the exhibition has thrown 
some hands out of work, and left trade generally pretty dull. 
Session is to open in Wellington next month, when there will be a | 
flocking from all parts of knights of the stick and rule to put up | 
their thousands for the government. | 
In my last letter I informed you I had just heard a rumor to | 
the effect that the Auckland branch had seceded from the New | 
Zealand Typographical Association. I am indebted to a friend 


cellaneous views and of illustrations of the edible fishes of New 
South Wales, while among the photographs and enlargements are 
views of the principal commercial, educational, and philanthropic 
buildings in the colony, various photographs of street scenes in 
the capital, and a couple of admirable views of Sydney from the 
government printing office, looking east.” 

I noted in my last letter that a new journal was to make its 
appearance in Brisbane (Queensland) as an advocate of unionism 
and the working classes. That journal is not going to waste its 
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fragrance on a local air, but is spreading its perfume right 
around the colonies—‘‘its home is in Queensland, but its heart 
reaches out to all toilers in the Australasian colonies,” if I may be 
allowed to mix my flowers of rhetoric with those of another writer. 
I quote an interesting paragraph: ‘‘Here is a journal which 
before its second issue will have its own office, its own plant and 
agents wherever the workers are organized throughout thesouthern 
seas. And all this is being done with a capital of barely £100, in 
which paltry sum there is enough to cover all necessary cost— 
ample, because nobody is seeking profit out of it, and because all 
are producing it together for use.” The /Vorker deserves success 
on its own intrinsic merits, for it is ably written, and if the 
succeeding numbers are equal to the first one, it will be a great 
educative factor in the constituency through which it circulates. 

The Bay of Plenty 7?%mes has imported a typesetting and dis- 
tributing machine, from which great things are expected. This is 
a small journal which is going to paint the colony red. Look out, 
ye devils ! 

I have just received a copy of the first number of the S¢cv, the 
labor organ of Adelaide, South Australia, but it is such a poor spec- 
imen of typography and literature that brief mention is all it is 
worth. 

Printers who are fond of their trade journal may be safely 
classed as men who are of a literary turn of mind, who eagerly 
scan notices of books and their writers, and who are even given 
occasionally to supplying other fellows with copy. How do I know, 
living in this far off land? Easily enough. Iam a printer myself. 
I ehave thought the lawyer ignorant because he did not punctuate 
his copy. I dote on literature, devour reviews (posing as well read 
on the latest works), and I am sometimes guilty of writing copy for 
other fellows to set. Although no two men are alike, yet men can 
be divided into classes having similar tastes, and it is on this deduc- 
tion that I set down the above opinion. Now for its application 
through another incident. The name of Robert Louis Stevenson 
is pretty well known as that of a clever and successful novelist. 
He and his wife have been staying for some time past in Samoa, 
which is almost next door to us, and he is having a house built on 
the island, with the intention of spending the greater part of his 
life.thereon. Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson were on board the steamer 
Janet Nicol, on her last trip from Sydney, when she touched at 
Auckland, on her way to the Suwarrow islands, and it was their 
intention to visit Sir George Grey, our ‘‘Grand Old Man,” but 
Mr. Stevenson was so ill that he could not make the visit, and Sir 
George has been in such feeble health for some time that he cculd 
That 
the next best thing to speaking is writing, is evidently indorsed by 
both gentlemen, for Mr. Stevenson sent Sir George a copy of one 


not visit either, and so a most interesting meeting was lost. 


of his books and a pamphlet which he is about to publish, defend- 
ing the character of the late Father Damien from an attack 
recently made upon it, Sir George sending copies of his best 
books (poetry, travel, and Maori mythology and history), several 
rare pamphlets relating to Polynesian dialects, upon which Sir 
George is an authority, and which would be valuable to Mr. Ste- 
venson, as he is writing a history of Samoa. Sir George also sent 
him a photograph. Mr. Stevenson and his wife are at present 
touring the Suwarrow, Marshall and Toline islands. 

Mr. Twopeny has resigned the editorship of the Otago Daily 
7imes, owing to changes in his opinions on important matters of 
public policy — notably, in consequence of his adoption of the prin- 
ciples of protection for young countries and progressive taxation. 
Mr. Twopeny is not likely, however, to entirely sever his con- 
nection with the Dai/y Zimes, but will remain on the literary staff. 

Deputations from the Canterbury Typographical Association 
and from the Trades and Labor Council have failed to settle the 
difficulty between the first-named body and Messrs. Whitcombe 
and Tombs, about which I wrote in my last letter. The Trades 
and Labor Council could see no other course open to them than 
to publish a statement of the difficulty. The public are taking 
the matter up very warmly, and, judging from the support which ts 
being given to the Canterbury Trades and Labor Council's efforts, 
I am sanguine that my next epistle will inform you of a settlement. 
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Our craft occupies a conspicuous place in the trades and labor 
councils of New Zealand, as Mr. D. P. Fisher is secretary of the 
Wellington Council, Mr. F. G. Bidmeade secretary of the Canter- 
bury Council and Mr. T. L. Mills has the same position on the 
Otago Council. It seems pretty general for printers to take charge 
of the pen, but it does not often happen that three out of four 
councils should be guided by typos. It is natural for our crafts- 
men to come to the fore in movements of advancement, for as 
members of the fourth estate their occupation gave them some 
standing in the old days, so. as times have become more enlight- 
ened, some of the enlightenment has fallen upon members of the 
black art, consequently, though we have lost the recognition of 
the classes, we gain recognition among the masses. You see, it is 
as we tell the nervous advertiser, ‘‘ Printer’s ink /zzs¢ tell.” 

Tom L. MILLs. 





PAPIER-MACHE. 

Papier-maché, in its raw state, is simply pulp, a cohering mass, 
worked up into that condition by a temperature of from 200 to 300 
degrees. Ata certain stage it is stamped into form and set aside 
to cool and harden. The original process, the method of one 
hundred years ago, when snuff boxes were about the only things 
made of it, says the J/anufaclurer and Builder, was that of molding. 
Within the last forty years, however, since when all these fancy 
articles have commenced to be made, this has been discarded for 
the stamping method. The papier-maché dolls’ heads one sees, 
however, are still molded. 

The varnish or lacquer, which is overlaid upon the article, now 
hard and tough, and rather of a dirty color, is a trade secret. It 
has a high polish, and neither fire, water nor acid has any effect 
upon it. For this reason, a pan or vessel of papier-maché is of the 
greatest value in the laboratory and to the chemist and physician. 

It is about the only material upon which no acid whatever has 
any effect. Unless very thin, indeed, an article of papier-maché 
is unbreakable. With a vase or piece of bric-a-brac—and these 
are susceptible of and frequently seen with painting and elaborate 
decoration — this has its advantages. 

These goods, in the polish and tint of their surface—those of 
the black surface, for varnishes of a duller brown are also in 
use —seem wonderfully like Japanese lacquer work. And in the 
small, finely finished boxes with their covers carefully painted in 
Japanese picture-designs, the resemblance is complete. It is quite 
an important part of the trade of the papier-maché manufacturer 
to sell such articles as these to the dealer in Japanese goods, by 


whom, is supposed, they are passed off upon the public as ‘‘ genuine 


old Japanese lacquer.” 

Of the innumerable objects which find their way here from 
the continental factories, there are firemen’s helmets, used exten- 
sively in Germany, and very much lighter than those Americans 
wear ; canteen flasks, replacing the old glass and wicker ones of the 
German army (1,000,000 of them are said to be used in the ranks); 
tables, stands, with an elaborate top swinging downward on a 
hinge ; fancy articles, calendars, picture frames, trays, and flower 
pots of every imaginable style and description. 

Another manufacture closely identified with papier-maché is 
that of compressed paper. The process here consists in passing 
the paper continuously from an endless roll through a bath of 
pectizing liquid, composed of certain metallic salts, and passing 
the sheet thus treated between great rollers which squeeze out the 
superfluous liquor. The paper strip is then wound about one of 
those rollers to form a sheet of any desired thickness. After 
certain other details, such as washing, drying, etc., the finished 
article has the wearing qualities and the toughness of iron and an 
additional elasticity. It becomes valuable, and is much needed 
for such things as axle washers, dust guards, and bodies of car 
wheels formerly manufactured of steel. The duty here on manu- 
factures of compressed paper is so high as to be prohibitive. 
Thus the foreign manufacturers of papier-maché, who also make 
articles of compressed paper, do not send the latter products over 
here. There are American manufacturers to look out for this 


industry. 
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ORIGINAL TYPE DESIGN FROM DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, BOSTON, MAss. 
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The Algonquin and Algonquin Orn nted ¢ effectively used when printed in different colo ie over the other, 
as shown on next page. As initials and in nbination they can be admirably worked. 


HEADLINE FOR ARTISTIC 
Beautiful and liluminated Timetable 28 


BOSTON Conventions Arrived 97 


LEARNED Proffessons 24 


ALGONQUIR ORRAMENTED SERIES 


$4.52 42 POINT ALGONQUIN ORNAMENTED Ga,4+A 
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ORIGINAL TYPE DESIGN FROM DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, BOSTON, MASs. 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & GO., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


“Established 1804. 





CHICAGO. 154 MONROE STREET. | 
CHAS. B. ROSS, Manager. 


NEW YORK 63 & 65 BEEKMAN ST. 
AND 62 & 64 GOLD ST. 














5O A Srx Pornt GoTHAM. $2 00 
THE BUSY HAUNTS OF GOTHAM STARTLED BY AN EXPLOSION 
>a GREAT DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY IN THE WEST CAUSED BY ALARMING AND DANGEROUS CLOUDBURSTS € 
DANGER IMPOSSIBLE TO FORESEE 


>» DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS BY FIRE $12,345 GOODS DAMAGED BY FIRE & WATER $67,890 kK 


40 A Eicut Point GoTHaM. $2 25 


a RAPID TRANSIT IS THE QUESTION OF THE DAY 


INCREASED FACILITIES REQUIRED FOR SCHEME OUTLINED BY THE COMMISSION 
EXPEDITIOUSLY HANDLING THE COST $1,234,567,890 
THE PASSENGERS BY RAILROAD ADVANTAGES WORTH THE MONEY 


a THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CHICAGO RAPIDLY INCREASING k 


30 A : TEN Pornt GoTHAM. $2 35 


THIS NEW TYPE IS NAMED GOTHAM 
AISSUED IN THREE USEFUL SIZES, HAVE YOU GOT THEM?k« 
xAOLD TYPE FOUNDRY kK 
REAL ESTATE SALES FOR YEAR $1,234,567,890 


MMMMm MMMMM*" 


THESE FONTS LINE AT TOP AND BOTTOM. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., TYPE FOUNDERS, CHICAGO. 








- ee THE JINING A\NTIQUE GERIES. ° 7 


SIX-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 2, 304A $1 25 
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35 A $1 25 SIX-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 1, 


TO DEFEAT THE ANTAGONIST AND EXPEL THE PARTY IN 
POWER IS THE OBJECT AND 
GOVERNMENT IS FORCE. POLITICS IS A BATTLE FOR SUPREMACY. PARTIES ARE THE MUST BE ACCOMPLISHED AT ANY HAZARD. THE REPUBLICANS AND DEMO- 
ARMIES. THE DECALOGUE AND THE GOLDEN RULE HAVE NO PLACE INA CRATS ARE AS IRRECONCILABLY OPPOSED TO EACH OTHER AS 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, THE OBJECT IS TO SUCCEED WERE GRANT AND LEE IN THE WILDERNESS 


THE PURIFICATION OF POLITICS UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS 
iS AN IRRIDESCENT DREAM 


SIX-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 5, 30A $1 75 
THEY USE BALLOTS INSTEAD OF BULLETS BUT THE STRUGGLE 
IS OFTEN AS UNRELENTING 
AND DESPERATE AND THE RESULT SOUGHT FOR THE SAME AS ON THE GORY FIELD 
IN WAR IT IS CONSIDERED LAWFUL TO DECEIVE THE 
SIX-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 4, : 30 A $1 50 


30A $1 25 SIX-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 3, 
HISTORY. BUT THE BEST CITIZENS USUALLY 
CARE MORE FOR GOOD 
GOVERNMENT THAN FOR THE SPOILS OF OFFICE. THIS 
IS THE HOPE AND SALVATION OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND SAFEGUARD OF CIVIL LIBERTY 


ADVERSARY, TO HIRE HESSIANS, TO PURCHASE 
MERCENARIES, TO DESTROY 
TO MUTILATE, TO KILL. THE COMMANDER WHO SHOULD LOSE A 
BATTLE THROUGH ACTIVITY OF HIS MORAL NATURE 
WOULD BE THE DERISION AND JEST OF 


TWELVE-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 3, 20A $2 80 


THE ENORMOUS SALE OF THAT 
STARTLING BOOK 
CAESAR’S COLUMN, SURPASSES ALL RECORDS IN THE 
BOOK-PUBLISHING BUSINESS. CERTAIN 


20A $1 70 TWELVE-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, !, TWELVE-POINT LINING ANTIQUE NO, 2, 20 A $2 30 


IT IS THAT THE AUTHOR HAS OF INDUSTRY. IT WILL 
SOUNDED A LOUD IMPRESS THEM 
TRUMP THAT WILL AROUSE MILLIONS OF WITH THE ERRORS OF CLASS 
HONEST TOILERS IN EVERY FIELD LEGISLATION AND POINT 


EIGHTEEN-POINT LINING ANTIQUE, 10A $270 


TO THE PRESENT INEQUALITIES 
BETWEEN OUR WEALTHY AND POOR 


TWENTY-FOUR-POINT LINING ANTIQUE, €A $340 


A REVELATION AND 
PROPHECY BASED ON FACTS 


THIRTY-POINT LINING ANTIQUE 6A $375 


UNSOLVED 
THE LABOR PROBLEM 
nuea34343434-3 4 5 6 F656 5656sccesco0.. 





THE ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING CoO., 200 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
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Marder, Luse & Go., Jype Founders, Chicago. MERICAN SYSTEM oF 


INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES 








MARINE. 


$2.70 


Pica (12 Point). 6A, 12a, Great Primer (18 Point). $3.40 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE THOUGH NOT LONG 
Points are not of Equal Antiquity 


7 with Printing 8 After its Invention the 93 


NEGESSITY OF INTRODUGING 
Stops or Pauses in Sentences for the 35 


GUIDANGE 
Of the Reader Broueht 


3 FORWARD 5 
The Goler er Full Point 


3A, 5a, Five-Line Pica (60 Point). $10.50 
& 
SPACES AND QUADS EXTRA. 
FOR SALE BY MARDER, LUSE & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; THE OMAHA TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB. ; 
JOHN CRESWELL, DENVER, COLO.; KANSAS NEWSPAPER UNION, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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INFORMATION WANTED CNARMING PROSPECT 
ConspicGods NewSpaper Advertisement Juvenile Cogitations on Matarity 
1234567890 1234567890 


Two-LINkE I 


THREEF-LINE NON 12 A, 18 a, 83.85. 


EXPERIMENTAL DISTRACTED 
Neighborly Chitchat Analyzed Modntebank Bewildered 


FIVE-LINE No 


~ QUAINT COSTUMES 
Promenading Thronged Sidewalks 


THREE 


“VERNAL €QUIN OX 7 
Contagious Springtide Lassitade 


Dangerous Adventures 


ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES 





The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia. Shniedewend & Lee Co., Agents, Chicago, Il. 
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ITH the thermometer at 95 in the shade, it is difficult 
to attract the attention of prospective purchasers ; never- 
theless we are busier than ever before, though mostly 
with orders from old customers. In all probability your 
business will slow down during the hot weather. This 
is the time to look into the merits of the various articles 
offered you. In our line, we claim to be at the head 
of the procession, and if you need anything in the 
way of machinery and supplies for ‘‘Star Plate’’ or 
photo-engraving, electrotyping or stereotyping, we would 
be pleased to forward you circulars. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 NortH TuirD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Paris CUTER 


IN THE MARKET. 





This Machine is designed to meet the demand of Printers who 
want a good Paper Cutter at a low price. 

It is very simple in construction, yet it is powerful, strong, and 
as well built as any higher-priced Cutter. Every machine war- | 


ranted. 


24-inch, $115; 30-inch, $150; 32-inch, $175. 





BEST OF ALL AND CHEAP. 


—— a 


_—- 
i PA RA GON 





THE BEST LOW-PRICED | 
| 










the knife on 


ft) 
*\ 


inch 


| 






‘ have broad clamping surface 
Ufinch o 


ges. They 
gauged toa hal 





ECONOMIC 


on the 30 and 32 inch. 





er sizes, and to within three-fourths of an 


‘a TaVITaaY ANY AIdAWIS 





the small 


All sizes have ‘Lraverse and Side Gau 
for general use, yet stock can be 


S S SS 
THE 30 AND 32 INCH CUTTERS. 
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THE PARAGON €zé 1x oti nahi 
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PRICES: They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 





{14 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. 


Bored and Shipped Free of Charge. Teens, 1 2214 in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175 ; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free. 


T.V.&V.G. STILLMAN, Manufacturers, | 
WESTERLY, R.I. 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


328 VINE STREET, 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRINTING - a 
INKS | woven 


Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 








and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Golor. 
Golors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 


—_ Geo. Mather’s Sons, 


/ “| 60 John Street, New York. 














. MANUFACTURED BY... 





HOW ARD IRON WORKS, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


x wkktk 
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THe «VieToR” 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 
Sizes, 3O and 32 Inch. 
zk keke Kk Kk 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES—+¢ +s.” 
* & * 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


1445 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, +» ~- — CHICAGO. 
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DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aewefers’ aro laapidiats’ Goofs, 

Raifroad Picket Preddes, 

Gonsdecufive Numbering Machines, 

Steef Pfate Straight loine ano 

Gyefoid Ruting Macfiines, 

Pantographs, 

Geometricaf or ank-MRote Engraving lathes, 





AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 





V Vv. B. CON KEY, © END woOoD TYPE FOR R SMALL LL SIZES. _  &) 


. GENERAL.... 


BOOK MANUFACTURER THE FAAMILTON MANUP'G GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all Irinds 2) WOOD TYPE €B 


for the trade. 

















a er a ame Printers’ Wood Goods and Engravers’ Wood, 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
CHICAGO. 
HOLLY WOOD TYPE. 
THE ROSBACK END WOOD TYPE. 
IMPROVED 





THE HAMILTON-BosSs LOWER CASE. 


ERFORATOR HAMILTON’S BRASS LEADER CASE. 


| Borders, Ornaments, ‘Wood Rules, Cases, Cabinets, 
Has many points of Stands, Reglet, Furniture, etc. 


superiority 


ihaascistsiaaaaaias  cbtitiais PAPER CUTTERS AND METAL TYPE 


From ALL FOUNDRIES. 








8G5>Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK AND CATALOGUE. 


F.P.ROSBACK, No, 259 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURER, 





' Successor to ROSBACK & REED, Factor1ESs ~TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
L. 37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 
: CHICAGO, ILL. @* HOLLY WOOD TYPE FOR LARGE SIZES. ‘© 
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@ 25 per Cent Discount on New Standard Spaces and Quads. 9 


PRESSES. 
The Golding Jobber. 

Rapid and powerful ; ‘perfect 
tnk distribution, convenient im- 
pression throw-off and adjust- 
ment. Sizes, 8x72, 10x75, 
12x18, 15x21 inches. Speed, 
1,500 to 3,000 per hour, 

The Pearl, 

Balanced platen movement ; 
strong and light running ; un- 
equaled for speed. Sizes, 5x8, 
7xI1, ox14 Inches. Largest 
size with throw-off. Speed, 2,000 
to 3,300 per hour. 

Fairhaven Cylinder. 

Compact, strongly built ; can 
be run easily either by hand or 
steam power, and has tmpres- 
sion throw-off. Speed, 1,200 per 
hour. No. 6, 31.x* 46, $900. 


TOOLS. 

Little Giant Rule Cutters and 
Shapers, Lead Cutters, Rule 
Curvers and Miterers, Card 
Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Maitl- 
ing Machines, Numbering Ma- 
chines, Punches, Eyeleting 
Machines, Perforators, Bellows, 
Tablet Presses, Brushes, Gatl- 
leys, Imposing Stones, Quoins, 
Mallets, Planers, Tweezers, Bod- 
kins, Comp’ g Rules and Sticks. 


FURNITURE. 
Wood and Steel Run Cabinets, 
well-made and handsomely fin- 
ished ; Standard News and Fob 
Stands ; Poplar ¥ob Stands at 
special prices; Window Cabi- 


Boston NEWS otlck 


THE ACME OF UTILITY AND 
CORRECTNESS. 














Weight : 


Five Ounces. 


These Sticks 
are made to 
fit the newspaper 
standard measure 
(13 ems, point system) 
and their adoption in an 
office will do away with the 
Sample 
Stick sent 
post paid to 


any address on 
receipt of price. 


annoyances attendant on the 
use of the common form of ad- 
justable news stick. They are 5 in. 


“‘OWL BRAND” INKS. 

Art Tones—Large variety of 
beautiful tones, unequaled for 
producing rich, artistic effects. 
Gold Size— That will work 
Sreely and adhere firmly to any 
stock, drying with a bright and 
permanent gloss. Gold Ink— 
A perfect substitute for bronze 
on low-priced work. Copying 
Inks-Work easily and copy well. 
Typewriter Inks-Blue,Green 
and Purple. Colored Inks of 
every shade and color, put up in 
screw-top cans and collapsible 
tubes. Blacks—Unapproached 
Sor density of color and working 
qualities. Owline—RKeduces the 
stiffestinkquickly,and preserves 
the elasticity of rollers. Bronze 
Powders — Our own importa- 


tion. TYPE. 

Largest stock and best variety 
of type in the country. The best 
productions of all leading foun- 
dries. Special agency for the 
MacKellar,Smiths & FordanCo. 
and Benton's Self-Spacing Tyfe. 


BINDERS’ CEMENT. 

Elastic, Liguid, stronger than 
glue; always ready for use. It 
greatly lessens the labor of tab- 


“t"8 SUPPLIES. 

Steam Engines, Electric and 
Water Motors; Challenge, Ad- 
vance and Acme Paper Cutters, 
or any other pattern desired ; 
Standing and Proof Presses ; 
Felt and Rubber Blankets, Press 
Board, Cutter Sticks, Stereotype 





nets and Stands, Cases of every 
pattern, Rollerand Galley Cabi- 
nets, Wood Furnitureand Reglet 
in yard lengths or labor-saving 
Jonts with Racks, Drying Racks, 
Galley Cabinets—anything made 
of wood and useful to printers. 


long and 24 in. deep. The knee is 















firmly riveted to the back of the stick 
and cannot possibly spring. All sharp 
corners rounded off, making the stick easy 
and convenient for the compositor to hold. 


Blocks, Sponges, Accurate 
Wrought and Cast [ron Chases, 


etc. 

ORDERS FOR COMPLETE 
OFFICE S—newspaper or job— 
selected from our catalogue, 

filled in from one to three days. 


PRICE 


Each, - - - + § 90 
Nickel Plated, - - 1.15 








© GOLDING & CO. Lr 02d Poncuase streer.. BOSton, Mass. 9 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘“Improved Keystone Quoin,” “ All-Brass Galley 
‘ Success,’ ”’ “ Upright Mitre Machines ” 


AND PRINTERS’ MATERIAL IN GENERAL 


KEYSTONE 








THE IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN | 


IS THE MOST PERFECT, SAFEST AND QUICK- 
EST LOCK-UP IN THE MARKET. 


= 
Se 
. 


Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 


st 
| Wi 
—ae Se 


1, per doz., small size, - ~ 
>2 * “* tage * 
Keys, steel, each, ~- 








H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
Nos. 304 to 306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. 

Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 








SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 


— 
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THE UNION = » 
‘Tw FOUNDRY 


337 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 














ff coPpPER — 
AMALGAM “wvesrwce 


“MANUFACTURERS OF 





AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Wlachinery, Supplies, Etc. 


CURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 
25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 

For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discount, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 


















J.W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 








EE ee pene Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
PROSPERITY P/ RESENT, AND 
aU ee ee + IXKACHINERY «+— 
WESTERN AGENT FOR 
® : DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 


THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 





DICKINSON 
2eTODE ee 
FOUNDERG 




















=) 
VW"r0 N AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS 
RCHA¢ t L, RE ALWAYS 
S FRC A Fo Ww E STANDING 
IS A GQUARANTE FOR THE QUALITY OF !TS 
TY PE, BRASS RULE, iGe.6 sae 4 ae ac 


150 CONGRESS ST. ROSTON 


Z2 and 79 
CHICAGO. 





Jackson Street, 





M. Barth, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


44) in | 


CINCINNATI TY PE FOUNDRY 


MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ee ehiaaeenaisiil 


——AND-—— 


|Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 
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THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The National Editorial Association held the first session of its 
sixth annual meeting on Tuesday forenoon, June 24, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, Boston. The convention was called 
to order at 10:30 by Col. Charles H. Taylor, of the G/oée, and 
president of the Boston Press Club, who said that as chairman of 
the local committee he had been asked to open the convention 
and welcome the delegates to Boston. He closed by introducing 


Governor Brackett. 

The governor, who was warmly received, spoke as follows: 
Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Editorial Convention : 

The warmth of a speech of welcome is not measured by its length. No 
words are needed from me to express the heartiness of the welcome the State 
of Massachusetts extends to you. It is a pleasure for me to be present and 
express the sentiment of its people. We are glad that you have selected the 
fair city of Boston and the capital of the state for your meeting, and con- 
gratulate you on yourchoice. Boston is noted for many things; the inhabitants 
of the city are by no means oblivious of that fact. Among the many virtues 
she prides herself upon .is that of hospitality. I understand that in the past 
your association has held its meetings in the cities of the South and West. 
Iam glad you have reversed the famous policy of Horace Greeley and have 
come East, young men—and women. (Laughter.) It is said that true 
patriotism knows no North or South or East or West, and this is true. The 
more we know of the whole people the more we learn to esteem and love 
them. The House of Representatives has given you the use of its hall for 
your convention. Some of the acts of this body and its companion legislative 
branch have to receive the approval of the governor of the state, but this is 
not one of them. If it were, however, I hardly need to say that it would 
receive my hearty sanction. The body which uses this hall is a part of the 
law-making branch of the state, and represents, of course, the public opinion. 
Now, the influence of the press in shaping public opinion is well known, and 
therefore it seems very appropriate that this convention should be held here. 
I might remind you, also, that the gentleman who presides over that body is 
himself a newspaper man, that the gentleman who called you to order just 
now is a former clerk of the House of Representatives, and that the secretary 
of your general committee is a present member of the body. You can readily 
see from this that the people of Massachusetts appreciate the press. They 
are a reading people and esteem their newspapers, with the possible exception 
of a few who find some of the Sunday editions perhaps a little too voluminous 
to be compatible with attendance at divine worship. (Laughter.) I, too, 
trust you came here with good opinions of Massachusetts, and that you will 


leave with still better ones. 


Colonel Taylor then presented President Charles N. Lee, who-’ 


thanked the governor for his warm welcome and expressed his own 
pleasure at seeing so many members of the association in Boston. 
At the close of his address the convention was formally opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Rowland B. Howard. 

Secretary J. B. Maccabe, of the Committee of Arrangements, 
was introduced and made several announcements, and B. L. Beal, 
of the same committee, extended the hospitalities of the Boston 
Press Club to the delegates during their stay and announced that 
the ladies would be permitted to attend the long distance telephone 
exhibition at the rooms. 

The following Committee on Credentials was then appointed : 
George M. Billings, Massachusetts; J. O. Ames, Ohio; Walter 
Williams, Missouri; A. J. Griggsby, Tennessee, and Robert 
Rawls, Alabama. 

President Lee then read the annual address. He said, in part, 
that to those who for the first time mingled in the deliberations, 
the organization extends a hearty welcome. He then took up 
various topics before the association, considering first the proposed 
union of interests of the association and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Organization, a plan which he said promises much for 
the association. The matters of railroad transportation for dele- 
gates and of a seal for the association were touched upon, and the 
action of the Executive Committee explained. The president, in 
closing, referred to the powers and responsibilities of the editor, 
and said that even the editor of the country newspaper has power 
in his own field commensurate with that of his metropolitan 
brother; and it is more creditable to say that ‘‘Mr. Slat has 
repainted his hencoop” than to deify the biggest brute and 
bar-room loafer of the age. 





The disposition of the address was referred to a special com- 
mittee consisting of J. West Goodwin, Missouri; J. S. Smith, 
Massachusetts, and Owen Scott, Illinois. The convention then 


adjourned till 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On reassembling, the regular order of exercises was opened by 
Col. Charles H. Taylor on ‘‘American Journalism.” Colonel 
Taylor introduced his subject in semi-humorous fashion, and then 
briefly sketched the history of journalism in the United States 
from the first publication in Boston, in 1690, of Pudlic Occurrencgs, 
In the first newspaper period nearly all the papers were established 
by postmasters or issued from printing offices, and were largely 
filled with foreign intelligence, and were almost entirely developed 
by politicians and political influences. In 1833 began the second 
period, when the penny papers were developed, and at this time 
arose the greatest of American journalists, James Gordon Bennett. 
He was a man of extraordinary sagacity and possessed the three 
essential qualities to make a successful newspaper man— he was 
a strong editorial writer, he had the nose for news, and good sound 
business sense. Colonel Taylor outlined Mr. Bennett's history 
and work, and said that he divided the buyers of newspapers into 
three classes —the select ten thousand, the prosperous and suc- 
cessful one hundred thousand, and the more or less prosperous 
and successful million. When a man starts a paper he wants 
usually to secure the ten thousand, but he starts wrong. He 
should get the million, and the one hundred thousand, and then 
he needn't care whether or not he gets the ten thousand. We 
think nowadays that we have introduced some new features in 
journalism, but we can find that nearly all of them, or something 
like them, were originated by Mr. Bennett fifty years ago. The 
speaker instanced Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of New York, as his idea 
of the most successful living journalist, and defended the profes- 
sion against the common charge of sensationalism. In his own 
paper, the G/oée, a careful account was kept, with the result that 
in six months only four per cent of the reading matter was devoted 
to crime and scandal, and even then more was left out than was 
printed. The speaker made a strong and eloquent plea for more 
dignity in journalism. It is no longer, he declared, a first-class 
joke to make journalism and poverty synonymous, and if journalists 
want their profession respected they must first respect themselves. 
An interesting portion of the address was devoted to the relations 
of the editor and the business manager. 

Mr. W. E. Pabor, of Grand Junction, Colorado, read a poem 
under the caption of ‘‘Open the Gates, a Message from the 
Mountains,” a plea for women’s suffrage, which was followed by 
an interesting paper by the Hon. George G. Washburn, of Elyria, 
Ohio, on ‘‘ The Experience of the Country Editor,” after which 
the convention adjourned. 

The afternoon session was opened at 2:30 o'clock, and the first 
business was the receipt of another batch of invitations to the dele- 
gates. The trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Natural History Rooms cordially invited the delegates to visit these 
places, and a similar invitation to visit the factory of the American 
Waltham Watch Company was received from Treasurer Royal E. 
Robbins. . 

An invitation to the association to hold its next convention in 
Indianapolis, in 1891, was read from the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, and a similar one was received from the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, Chamber of Commerce and Minnesota Editorial Association, 
urging ‘the choice of St. Paul. Both of these invitations were 
referred to the committee on place of meeting. 

A telegram was received from the Mississippi Levee Association 
asking the association to use its influence in securing national con- 
trol of the great river, and appropriately referred. 

President Lee then announced the following committees : 

On resolutions—B. W. Maples, of Connecticut ; Joseph Daniels, 
of North Carolina; Quincy A. Hossler, of Indiana; P. B. Coggswell, 
of New Hampshire; M. E. Brown, of Minnesota. 

On treasurer's books—A. E. Pierce, of Colorado ; Thomas Rees, 
of Iilinois ; C. J. McPherson, of Massachusetts. 
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Memorials to the dead—Mrs, E. Jeannette Abbott, of Illinois ; 
Mrs. Laura E. Foute, of Texas; and Miss Virginia C. Clay, of 
Alabama. 

On place of meeting—D. H. Elliott, of Florida; M. J. Holt, of 
West Virginia; J. G. P. Holden, of New York; A. B. Norton, of 
Texas; W. L. Dewart, of Pennsylvania. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. Marion A. McBride, 
of Boston, who read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation,” which was favorably received, and at its conclusion was 
tendered a vote of thanks. 

B. W. Maples, of the //owr, Norwalk, Connecticut, was then 
introduced, and read the following paper on 


’ 


‘*THE RAILROADS AND THE PRESS.’ 


The progress of modern civilization is well illustrated by the 
growth of the railroads, and their wonderful prosperity has been 
largely due to the influence of the newspapers, which, from the 
time of the first successful locomotive, sixty-five years ago, have 
appreciated the fact that with the railroad came a new business 
dispensation, revolutionizing traffic and travel. 

It is true that the Aritish Quarterly Review, speaking of the 
proposition to run railroad trains at a speed of twenty miles an 
hour, said: ‘‘ Weshould assoon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreves’s ricochet 
rockets as to trust themselves at the mercy of such a machine, going 
at such a rate,” but it is also true that the newspapers, nearer to 
the people, less conservative than the magazines, and more 
practical, rendered efficient service in overcoming public prejudice, 
in convincing the people that the rapid and easy transportation 
promised would also be cheap and safe, and in encouraging capi- 
talists to invest in them. And since the railroads have become 
numerous, rich, and powerful, they are more than ever before 
indebted to the good notices of the press. 

In making this special claim, it is not to be forgotten that the 
press has uniformly been the ally of progress in every department 
of the arts, and of sciences, and in the development of everything 
that has tended to promote the prosperity of the people from the 
time of Gutenberg tothe present day. It has spoken in unmistak- 
able language against injustice and oppression, it has encour- 
aged the laborer to persevere in industry and self-culture, it has 
aided in every good work, it has induced contributions from the 
rich by giving full credit for liberality, it has conveyed the wis- 
dom of the pulpit and the rostrum, the news of good deeds, the 
accounts of noble conduct, the humane ideas of philanthropists, 
and useful information of every kind to millions of readers who 
have been benefited by the reading. It penetrates to the remotesi 
civilization, bearing its tidings to the adventurous pioneer as 
impartially as to the denizens of the metropolis, thus possessing a 
measure of usefulness unparalleled by any human agency. 

The increase in the circulation of newspapers, and in the mile- 
age of railroads, have a common measure. One is always the 
forerunner of the other. Where a newspaper is established, the 
railroad soon arrives, and where both are, prosperity is the result. 

The old hand-press, with its capacity of ‘‘a token an hour,” 
was equal to all demands upon it when newspapers were circu- 
lated by local carriers, by horseback riders and by the infrequent 
mails, but the modern web press, using multiplied stereotype 
plates and consuming tons of paper in an hour, is an unsatisfac- 
tory laggard in these modern days. Stenography and the type- 
writer multiply copy, the electric wires transmit it to the editor's 
desk, and in a few minutes more, a hundred thousand times 
repeated in the columns of the morning daily, by hundreds of dis- 
tributers it is conveyed to local readers, is scattered a hundred 
miles in every direction before sunrise, and before sunset will be 
in the hands of patrons scattered over a circle more than three 
thousand miles in circumference. 

This association proposes to organize the seventeen thousand 
newspapers of the United States into a brotherhood, having for its 
object the mutual benefit of editors, and to do for them what the 
advertising agencies and the National Publishers’ Association are 
doing for the publishers. We believe that intellect, intelligence, 








thought, may be stimulated by interchange of ideas, by the bene- 
ficial effects of association with others in the same profession, and 
that a higher order of editorial work will then appear in the 
columns of the press. : 

In so preferring the press as the leader in thought,and therefore 
the leader in action, we concede the second place to the other sub- 
ject of this discourse. 

The railroads are a community of individuals, with individual 
and common interests, and except in the transaction of local busi- 
ness they are mutually dependent. Each railroad is a creature of 
the state, endowed with a power of eminent domain, granted 
almost exclusively to railroads, and limited in its operations by the 
specific grants in its charter. The law regards it as a public serv- 
ant, acommon carrier. Its stock is a business investment, whose 
profits depend largely on the good will of its patrons. Its neces- 
sarily large capital, the multitude of its employés, its intimate 
relations with the business of every individual in the several com- 
munities on its line, the fact that its charges are arbitrary and 
must be paid, give to its managers a prominence that invites 
criticism, and invariably in accordance with the nature of man the 
people are dissatisfied. They think the charges are too high, the 
trains not numerous enough, the accommodations insufficient, ‘the 
managers arbitrary, and the safeguards unreliable. 

In such cases the press becomes the arbitrator and, in most 
cases, its decisions have been satisfactory to all parties. Usually 
the railroads are vindicated, for their managers are business men 
who know that reasonable rates and good service produce the best 
dividends, and that to neglect any appliance of safety is liable to 
result in destruction of property and judgments in damages. 

There are railroads so managed as to incur the hostility of the 
public, and to deserve it, and there are occasions where railroad 
legislation is surrounded by circumstances that unmistakably 
point to bribery and corruption. In such cases the duty of the 
press is peremptory, and it is to the honor of the editorial fraternity 
that, as a whole, they do not hesitate to condemn incompetent 
management and demoralizing practices, even though a loss of 
railroad patronage may follow. . 

These individual instances of a rupture of the amicable rela- 
tions of the press and the railroads do not disturb the general 
harmony between the two, but rather strengthen it, for every rail- 
road suffers whenever one gives cause for censure, and the 
community of railroads appreciates and approves of the discipline 
of the disturber of the general peace. 

The railroads and the press are the two great powers of the 
nineteenth century. One has widened the field for the division of 
employments, cheapened production, facilitated intercommuni- 
cation and the distribution of commodities, and so reduced the 
inequalities of localities, while the other has become a history of 
the world’s progress, a conveyer of intelligence, an educator of the 
people, an index of the wants and advantages of localities, a 
mediator when misunderstandings arise, and a medium through 
which the mutual wants of individuals, communities and corpor- 
ations are made known to promote exchanges, to increase trade, 
and to insure harmonious relations between capital and labor. 

The two are engaged in different departments of the same work, 
and each best promotes its business by faithful service. The news- 
paper must serve the railroad. It has nochoice. The publication 
of the news involves the publication of numberless articles by 
which the railroads are aided, in the same way that a man who 
erects a costly residence, and makes its surroundings beautiful and 
pleasant, adds to the value of adjoining property. The railroads, 
although under no compulsion, have cheerfully recognized their 
obligations to the press, and few editors have had cause to com- 
plain that the courtesies tendered have not been liberal and 
cordial. Although there are instances where editorial passes are 
characterized as ‘‘ free,” they are usually tendered without imply- 
ing liberality on the one hand or indebtedness on the other. They 
promote the friendliness between the parties, without restricting 
either. They are like the exchanges between newspapers, the city 
daily exchanging with the country weekly without even the thought 
that he is giving too much for too little 
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This paper is written mainl¥ as a vindication of the friendliness 
between the railroads and the press, to justify both in the exchange 
of courtesies which are frequently misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, to show that each depends upon the other in so many ways 
that they can hardly be enumerated, and that neither is open to 
suspicion of improper motives in desiring that this friendly feeling 
be perpetuated. 

Many editors are here today who would not be here at the cost 
of usual railroad fares between their homes and Boston, and not 
one has forfeited any portion of his self-respect because the rail- 
roads have facilitated his coming, any more than he has by accept- 
ing the generous hospitality of the metropolis of the Old Bay 
State, or of the numerous associations and officials who have 
received us as their guests, and made our meeting a pleasant event 
forever to be remembered. 

Having served as a member of the sub-committee on transpor- 
tation, appointed on May 7 by the executive committee of 
this association, at Cincinnati, I may be pardoned if I here 
acknowledge the indebtedness of that committee to J. R. 
Watson, of the Fitchburg railroad, who was the staunch ally of 
the committee, and by whose aid much red tape was avoided ; to 
L. P. Farmer and H. C. Holabird, of the Erie; Charles Howard 
and A. C. Kendall, of the New England; F. C. Donald, of the 
Chicago & Atlantic; J. A. Bostwick, president of the New England 
road, who personally arranged for the splendid steamboat excur- 
sion which so many of our delegates have enjoyed on the Norwich 
line of steamers, and to Norvin Green, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, to whose courtesy the committee are 
indebted for the free use of the wires in communicating with the 
railroad officials. 

The addendum is a commentary upon the subject matter of 
my discourse, adding the steamboats and the telegraph, not as 
unimportant factors, but as collateral workers whose importance 
is such that I should not have erred if I had included them, also, 
as principals. 

Thanking you, ladies and gentlemen, for your courteous atten- 
tion to one who is more a writer than a reader, and less of either 
than he should be to be worthy to address you, I submit this 
paper to your kindly consideration. 

Mr. Maples was thanked for his paper, which was ordered 
printed and sent to the railroad managers of the country. 

B. W. Maples made a report concerning a recent conference in 
Cincinnati of a committee of the association with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The conference was on the 
question of affiliating with the latter organization so that the 
information gained by it for the protection of its members might 
be mutually shared. The conference had been a harmonious one, 
and the committee now reported in favor of joining the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association as associate members. The 
report was accepted and the committee discharged. 

W.C. Bryant, from the committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, was introduced to the convention and 
explained the advantages that would come from coéperation of this 
kind. He thought it would be very advantageous to both parties 
in many ways, among them the matter of advertising. 

The matter was referred to a special committee for settlement. 

A discussion then ensued upon an amendment to the by-laws 
offered by Mr. Maples, of Connecticut, providing for an official 
seal for the different organizations in the association, and the 
amendment was finally adopted. 

Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, of New York City, made a brief address 
on the subject of spelling reform. The convention then adjourned 
until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


After President Lee had called the convention to order he read 
letters from W. H. Brearly, of the Detroit Yourna/, and James W. 
Scott, of the Chicago //era/d, announcing their inability to be 
present and address the convention, as expected. 

G. H. Baskette, of the Nashville (Tenn.) Razer, was then intro- 
duced to the convention, and read the following paper, entitled 





‘*‘DOWN BELOW.” 

One of those dialogic bits of humor which go the rounds of the 
press turns upon the pathetic story of an editor who, having died 
to this world, presented himself at the gates of the world beyond. 
Saint Peter, so the story goes, looking suspiciously through the 
wicket at the stranger, inquired, ‘‘ Who are you?” ‘‘T am an 
editor,” responded the man in a hesitant voice, which was reminis- 
cent of disappointment and unappreciated effort. Without further 
parley the gate was opened and the editor was invited to step into 
the elevator. 

But the venerable doorkeeper was rather slow and deliberate 
in his movements and the newspaper man, who was eager to have 
an assurance of safety beyond all peradventure, said, ‘‘ I suppose 
we goup right away?” ‘‘No,” said Saint Peter, with a solemn 
shake of the head, as he made a significant gesture with his 
obverted index finger, ‘‘down below.” 

It is far from my purpose to accept this mournfully humorous 
story as authentic, or to admit that the fate of the forlorn editor is 
typical of the unpleasant and unpoetical end of alleditors. Indeed, 
it is not my province today to discuss the possibilities of the great 
hereafter, and in this respect Iam content to leave the editor, with 
all his frailties, to that tender mercy which offers a hope as long 
as the lamp holds out to burn. 

There is, however, a suggestion in my anecdotal text which I 
think may apply to the intensely practical affairs of present news 
paper life without appearing forced or overstrained. 

The prevailing tendency of journalism is to draw its inspiration 
and take its shape and direction from the business office. Or, to 
use the somewhat tautological euphemism attributed to the gate 
keeper who guards the entrance to the world in which everything 
is adjusted in its proper relations, the editorial profession of the 
time is forced too frequently and too generally to receive its orders 
from ‘‘ down below.” 

The views, the methods and the work of the editorial room are 
being.brought to too great an extent in submission to the exactions 
of the business office, which is tending to the degeneracy that 
makes the money making end justify the often questionable and 
sometimes unprincipled means resorted to. 

To anticipate any protest which may be made before I have 
developed my theme, I wish to say that, like most editors, I have 
not only a profound regard for the business office of the newspaper, 
but also a very acute and ever present sense of my dependence 
upon it. There is none who has a higher appreciation of the office 
down below, with its constant demands upon the energy, judg- 
ment, patience, intelligence and tact of its managers. None can 
more fully understand and emphasize the absolute necessity for 
harmonious relations between the editorial and the business rooms 
and the equally essential fact that the business office, which pro- 
vides the money that is the blood of the newspaper, must have a 
weighty voice in all matters affecting the name, standing and 
welfare of the journal. It is my good fortune, as the editor of a 
newspaper, to have the heartiest codperation and encouragement 
of the business department in all things pertaining to the truest 
interests of the journal. I would be the last to abate my respect 
for and admiration of the business enterprise of American journal- 
ism, and I would have it understood that in inveighing against a 
demoralizing and dangerous tendency I make no invidious com- 
parisons. Whena newspaper falls below the standard of rectitude 
the blame must be shared by all of its responsible departments. 

The tendency of the time is toward a mercenary and soulless 
journalism. By this I mean that in the struggle to promote a 
profitable business there is too great a disposition manifested to 
subject the newspaper to the money-getting motive, and to reduce 
editorial responsibility and dignity toa minimum. Many men and 
corporations buy newspapers nowadays to further some purely 
selfish scheme or to make money without giving a thought con- 
cerning the true claims and obligations of the public journal 
There are increasing numbers of men and syndicates who run 
newspapers on so called ‘‘business principles,” that is to say, for 
money’s sake only; which means that there is not a column or 
department of the paper that has not its price. Editors are given 
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a nominal charge of the columns but they have none of the lofty 
liberty of the independent journalist and are but employés who 
have no latitude of action outside of the routine. There are many 
editors who ostensibly have direction of public journals who, 
whatever of principle of right and justice may be involved, dare 
not promulgate any policy or take any position in their editorial 
columns concerning any political or local question of importance 
without first consulting the man or board whose decision is based 
upon the financial expediency of the proposed publication. Such 
editors, though they may pose as conductors of journals are merely 
paid writers. The editorial writer has an honorable employment, 
but when he is put forward as the responsible editor without the 
liberty and authority of his position, he poses asa sham. Such 
an editor may enjoy the praise or endure the blame of a com- 
munity, but, if he were to make a frank disclosure, praise and blame 
alike would give place to public pity excited by the discovery that 
he is compelled to assume a dignity that does not belong to him, 
and that his prescribed function is only to execute the orders 
dictated by the presiding genius of expediency downstairs. 

I believe in all energy and push and vigor and freshness of 
newspaper business enterprise and I heartily applaud the wonder- 
ful progress of the higher class journalism of America, but I 
believe more strongly in the principle that the newspaper should 
first be what is best and most commendable. I insist that true 
journalism demands that the editorial and financial departments 
shall be kept distinct and in a proper sense independent in 
their separate spheres and that whenever the question is raised 
concerning the propriety of a certain course or policy it should be 
decided on the basis of truth and justice, apart from any con- 
sideration of dollars and:cents. I maintain that the office of the 
public journal in leading public thought and providing an honest 
medium of public communication should be sedulously guarded 
against the taint or suspicion of bargain and intrigue. I believe 
that the success which will be most enduring, the success which is 
to be most esteemed, is to be achieved by the firm establishment 
of a character for honesty, sincerity and fidelity. The noblest 
attainment of the newspaper is to deservedly win the public con- 
fidence and secure the priceless benefit of a general good will. I 
could name a number of American journals that are illustrious 
examples of a splendid and lasting success built upon the thorough 
integrity of the editorial function—journals that have never 
swerved from conscientious convictions of right principle to put 
money in their coffers; that have never put shackles upon the 
editorial pen to avoid the danger of a temporary reduction of 
revenues. 

The contracted limits of this paper will not admit of a detailed 
reference of the many ways, outright and insidious by which the 
editorial office of the newspaper is encroached upon by the purely 
mercenary tendency of competitive journalism. This encroach- 
ment is found in every phase and reach of the journal’s activity ; 
in politics, in commercial matters, in the distortion or the coloring 
of news, in the silence which is bought with a price, in the swirl 
of a vulgar sensationalism, in the assumed regard for the general 
welfare which measures public questions by their value as adver- 
tisements and advocates reform for the pecuniary profit there is in 
it. Indeed, this temptation comes in every whim and conceit that 
ingenuity can suggest to make papers sell or to court the favor of 
some interest that will pay for the boosting. It was only the other 
day that there was a publication purporting to show that a number 
of editors and newspaper proprietors in Nebraska had offered 
over their own signatures to prostitute their newspaper columns 
for money and sell their editorial indorsements at so much a line. 
Well may we blush over this degradation of journalism by the 
charlatans of the press. What must the world think of our pro- 
fession if such venality be not scathingly rebuked by those who 
honor their calling? The time has come when the editors of the 


country who are true to their noble profession should denounce in 
unstinted terms the prostitution of the newspaper to a mere money- 
making machine at the expense of principle and honesty. 

It may be objected that the emphasis which I place upon the 
independence of the editorial department of the newspaper 





may be inimical to the harmony of the relations of the several 
departments. Such objection cannot be well taken. I say nothing 
against the unity of the newspaper institution, and all my argu- 
ment is for that harmony which can only be obtained under a 
correct theory of journalistic duty and responsibility. The news- 
paper establishment should be a systematic whole with all its parts 
nicely adjusted. What I insist upon is that the editorial function 
shall not be so hampered that it lose its own self-respect. I insist 
that the public journal should have a responsible editor or a 
responsible director of the editorial work who has the prerogative 
of upholding and maintaining the consistency and good character 
of the publication without truckling to the mercenary idea. No 
newspaper claiming public confidence is worthy of that confidence 
when it cannot advocate right principle without first determining 
whether such advocacy will increase the receipts of the business 
office. 

Whatever may be said of impersonal journalism I hold that 
within the vail of impersonality there must be an individual 
responsibility of so high a character it will insure honest and con- 
scientious management. Every newspaper should have a soul in 
it and that soul should be a person of intelligence, prudence, dis- 
cretion, courage and integrity, who has the highest conception of 
honor and fidelity. I believe in individual editorial responsibility. 
The editor in the discharge of his duties should be independent of 
dictation from below, whether the paper be owned by one man or 
a corporation. If he cannot be trusted with this responsibility he 
is not the man for the place. I do not mean, of course, that the 
editor should make himself conspicuous or project his personality 
before the public, but he should be always the soul and inspiration 
of his journal. It is not necessary to an editor’s usefulness and 
influence that he should be constantly capering in political con- 
nections or thrusting himself forward upon every public occasion. 
Many who do this gain more notoriety than reputation of influence. 
Some of the best and most influential editors rarely appear in 
public or see their names in print, but the public knows them 
and honors them. , 

To sum up the matter in a paper too brief to do justice to the 
subject, I urge the lifting up of the editorial department of the 
newspaper to its highest plane, not in contempt of the business 
department, but above it and yet in the fullest sympathy with 
it in all legitimate enterprise. I give all praise and honor to the 
business management which, recognizing that the editorial room 
should be above reproach and that the character of the news- 
paper must be maintained by thorough honesty and cleanliness, 
adapts its push and enterprise to this lofty standard of journalism. 

The newspaper is something more than a mere money-making 
machine. It is an institution which owes a sacred duty to the 
public, and the newspaper management which loses sight of this 
grave responsibility in its selfish greed for gain is unworthy of 
public support. Journalism is a very high calling. It is a pro- 
fession which should command the best attainments, the noblest 
ambition and the most conscientious and honest endeavor. It 
is, unfortunately, one of the most unguarded of professions, into 
which any charlatan or adventurer is free to enter. It is a pro- 
fession which, by reason of its opportunities, is often prostituted 
to the basest uses. It should be our duty and our pleasure as an 
association to keep the standard of honest journalism elevated, 
and to endeavor in every available way, to raise the professional 
average. Above all things, let us be ready and eager to condemn 
and.correct the abuses and the evils which beset the press from 
without and within. 

This can only be done, in my opinion, by insisting upon the 
maintenance of the editorial function in its highest and proudest 
position, and making editorial character and responsibility the 
test and touchstone of journalism. 

The purchasable newspaper, the journal which is run exclus- 
ively for money and which sells its news columns and barters 
away its editorial prerogative at so much a line or for so much 
political influence and patronage, is a disgrace and blot upon 
civilization. Honest journalism should be prompt to condemn 
this outrage and insult. The line should be drawn like a wall 
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of fire at the very suggestion of selling an editorial opinion, or of 
receiving pay for the publication of news. What is paid for must 
be indicated as paid matter. The editorial utterance of a news- 
paper which has been paid for in money or in the more insidious 
bargain of political intrigue is an imposition of the vilest character 
upon the public. A newspaper should advocate only what its 
editor consistently believes to be best for the public whom it 
serves, and this should not be for a price. The touch of a penny 
paid to place a paper on record for or against a proposition is 
poison to true journalism. 

The business office has its legitimate demands upon the edi- 
torial room which should always be heeded, but no demand 
which compromises truth and right principle or which calls for 
the surrender of an editor's self-respect should be complied with, 
though it have all significance of a threat from a greedy and 
conscienceless proprietorship. The newspaper that keeps its news 
and editorial columns clean will, with an enterprise that smacks of 
no wrong, make its legitimate advertising space all the more 
valuable. The business machinery of a newspaper requires the 
skillfulest management, which receives its meed of reward and 
applause, but the character of the paper, with its influence for 
good, must depend upon its editorial management. To properly 
fill his high and responsible position, the editor must draw his 
inspiration from the heights of a lofty conception of duty and the 
clear and untainted springs of sincerity and truth. This is not a 
too refined ideal. It is attained in notable instances that reflect 
luster upon the profession of journalism, and in many an humbler 
printing office is where duty is a more potent incentive than gain. 
Alas! that there should still be so many newspapers that place 
profit above principle. Let us make this association the exponent 
of the lofty standard of journalism which will frown upon every 
species of newspaper demoralization and venality. Let us insist 
upon a journalistic morale that will deserve and retain the unre- 
served confidence of the public and redeem the press from the 
dangerous tendencies which threaten to make it a monstrous 
engine of evil. 

An invitation from the press and people of Roanoke, Virginia, 
to hold the next convention in that place, and a similar invitation 
from the Florida Press Association to meet in Jacksonville next 
January, were received and referred to the appropriate committee. 

A discussion on the subject of advertising was opened by the 
following paper by E. W. Stephens, of Missouri, on 


‘*WHAT MAY BE DONE BY ORGANIZATION.’ 


My theme is not classic, but it is engagingly interesting. It 
is meant: 1. The 


’ 


is, ‘‘ How we may boom business."". By ‘‘ we’ 
National Editorial Association. 2. The state and local associ- 
ations. 3. The individual members of the profession. In other 
words, it is proposed to submit a few suggestions upon how we 
may help ourselves. This, it has occurred to me, is largely what 
we are here for. Hence these tears. 

Our great need, brethren, is organization. Through our own 
fault we sit helplessly at the mercy of an ungrateful and pitiless 
public, when the power is in our hands to bring that public to 
terms if we do but exercise the power. 

The initial step or basis of organization is in this body. Upon 
the increase of its membership and efficiency depends the develop- 
ment of the codperative idea throughout the country; and such 
increase will surely and only result as this association proves itself 
of practical benefit to the business interests of the profession. 
There are two ways, among many others, by which the National 
Editorial Association may perform a valuable service for the press 
of the United States, namely : 

1. By the formulation of asystem of advertising rates, together 
with plans for maintaining them. 

2. By the recommendation of certain legislation in the interest 
of newspapers. 

It is not a reflection upon journalistic intelligence, but the 
simple truth, that the lack of uniformity of advertising rates 
throughout the country is chiefly due to a want of knowledge 
on the part of many publishers of what space is actually worth. 





Advertising prices, unlike those of marketable commodities, or 
the fees of various professions, are not regulated by standard or 
rule, and hence must be purely arbitrary. Each publisher is a law 
unto himself. Is it any wonder, then, when thousands embark in 
the business without any knowledge of a proper schedule of rates 
and without means of obtaining such knowledge, except from pain- 
ful experience, that a majority of the publishers of the country 
are today charging less for their space than its actual value ? 
What these publishers want is enlightenment. The one great 
morsel of information craved by the newspaper proprietors of the 
United States at this time is, How much is one inch space per 
hundred circulation worth, or what ought to be charged for it ? 
If there is any authority on earth capable of imparting this knowl- 
edge it ought to be the National Editorial Association. It is not 
contended that it should establish any arbitrary or ironclad system 
of rates by which it would expect its members to be bound, but it 
can agree upon a schedule as the best judgment of the leading 
newspapers of a majority of the states here represented, a sched- 
ule that would be both just and practicable. Such information, 
emanating from this body, would be readily accepted as a standard 
by thousands of publishers, and would be to them of incalculable 
financial value. While it would be a most useful guide to the 
establishment of rates for local patrons, its special importance 
would consist in its protection against the seductive and importun- 
ate foreign advertiser. It is to be hoped that the report of the 
committee appointed on this subject at our meeting at Detroit will 
receive thorough consideration and decisive action during the 
session of this body. 

Some states, such as New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
Connecticut and Massachutsetts, have in their state organizations 
already made decided progress in this direction. Why not extend 
the same benefit to the entire country ? 

The subjects of local and foreign advertising both call for 
special consideration. What relative rates shall be charged for 
each, what for general run of the paper, what for special position, 
for changes, for reading notices, etc. 

The foreign advertiser has taken practical possession of the 
weekly newspaper. He occupies the best position, has the most 
attractive displays, thrusts himself into the reading matter, crowds 
out and overshadows the local advertiser —in fact, is monarch — 
and in a majority of newspapers at about one-half or one-third 
the rates charged home patrons. The question of the hour is, 
What shall be done with him ? Our deliberate judgment is that 
he should be charged exactly the same rates and accorded pre- 
cisely the same treatment as the local advertiser; either that or 
excluded altogether. Thousands of newspapers are stagnating 
their energies and impoverishing their treasuries by allowing their 
columns to be overrun with hideous, offensive and valueiess for- 
eign advertisements when the space could be three times as profit- 
ably occupied by local patrons. Unless a publisher can get a 
paying rate for his space he had better fill it with reading matter. 
It is a wholly false and suicidal idea which induces the acceptance 
of foreign advertisements at absurdly low rates under the impres- 
sion that they are so much extra revenue in addition to local 
patronage—‘‘ pick ups,” as it were. In fact, they are a positive 
loss. They shut off more than they bring in. When local 
patrons find that they are shoved aside, and that the best positions 





and the lowest prices are given the disfiguring and often offensive 
patent medicine cuts they very properly abandon the paper in dis- 
gust. If any advantages are accorded let it be to the home 
patron, whose favor is of value and whose advertisement has the 
advantage of being news to the public. A newspaper will find it 
money in its pocket to have ten columns of advertisements at full 
rates rather than to have twenty columns at half rages. Itis a rare 
that of a publisher who can decline an 





and sublime spectacle 
offer for space from a foreign advertiser at a low rate, especially 
when the money accompanies the order, but fame and fortune are 
ahead of him if he sticks to it. The columns of a newspaper are 
the proprietor’s capital, which he should lease at a fixed and 
unvarying rate, and unless he can get from advertising in the 
course of a year twice as much as he can secure from subscription 








he had better retire from business and apply for a postoffice if he 
is a republican, or join the Farmers’ Alliance if he is a democrat. 

The foreign advertiser is preéminently a fit subject to be con- 
sidered by this National Editorial Association. 

I am not an enemy of the advertising agent. I greatly admire 
both his energy and his ingenuity, and yet, speaking from twenty 
years’ experience, I am profoundly convinced that the weekly 
newspaper would be richer today if there were not an advertising 
agency in the land. He may be of value to the large daily, but to 
the weekly publisher he is a delusion and a snare. He is the 
agent, not of the newspaper, nor of the advertiser, but represents 
purely himself, and gets out of both client and victim all that he 
can, for all of which no great blame should attach to him. He 
but avails himself of the condition of utter defenselessness in 
which, for want of organization and an accepted standard of rates, 
the publishers have voluntarily placed themselves. 

But I believe that, in addition to maintaining a uniform 
schedule of prices, the remedy for the advertising agent lies in the 
newspapers employing their own agents. By a system of coéper- 
ation easily organized, the state and district associations may 
employ agents on stipulated salaries and commissions, who would 
thus become the peculiar representative of the papers interested 
in securing to them the best rates and the most favorable positions, 
instead of, as at present, seeking for these advantages for the 
advertisers or the agents themselves. By this system the weekly 
press would be specially represented by agents devoted exclusively 
to its interests, instead of being made, as under the present adver- 
tising agency system, secondary to the metropolitan press. Many 
of the daily newspapers have already adopted this codperative 
plan of employing their own agents. Let us profit by their example. 

It is entirely practicable for this association, which, at its 
meeting in Denver in 1887, considered a policy similar to that 
above indicated, to agree upon and recommend to the states and 
districts the propriety of employing their own agents. The idea 
is progressive and may be slow of crystallization, but it is the 
policy of the future. 

The newspaper press should cry aloud and spare not until 
there are enacted in the various states certain laws for the protec- 
tion of itself and in the interests of the people. Among those 
most seriously needed may be enumerated laws making the follow- 
ing requirements : 

1. The publication in the newspapers by every state of its own 
laws. The states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, require such publication, 
but most of the states do not. The people havea right to know 
what their laws are. The publication of them in legislative 
reports and journals is practically no publication so far as the public 
is concerned. Having borne the expense of enacting laws, the 
people have to pay lawyers to tell them what the laws are ; and 
it is certain that if they were once published in the papers so 
much of the mischievousness and idiocy of legislation would be 
revealed as to curtail the amount of it in the future to an extent 
that would more than offset the cost of publication, to say noth- 
ing of the money that would be saved and the good order preserved 
in the enforcement of law that would certainly result. Publica- 
tion of the laws is emphatically in the interest of economy and 
good government, and the press should resolutely contend for it. 

2. All reports of municipal corporations, or of insurance com- 
panies, or other organizations of a public character which 
handle the people’s money, and whose managers, trustees or cus- 
todians are the people’s representatives, should be published in 
the papers, and heavy penalties should be affixed for failure to 
do so. 

3. The state should be responsible for the publisher’s fees 
when it authorizes the advertisements of the sales of land for 
taxes, or otherwise for its own protection. 

4. There should be in every state an efficient and practicable 
apprentice law. 

5. The libel laws should be made as nearly as possible uniform 
in the various states and should be amended in several particulars 
— especially so that when in certain cases money is recovered it 
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shall be paid into the school, or some philanthropic fund, and 
thus not go into the pockets of shyster attorneys, who not infre- 
quently instigate such action in order to secure the lion’s share 
of the damages for themselves, rather than for the benefit of their 
clients. 

If this association would take some positive and pertinent 
action in approval of the foregoing and other laws, perhaps as 
badly needed, it would go far toward securing their adoption in 
the several states. 

Thus have been briefly outlined some of the ways by which 
the National Association may benefit the interests of the pro- 
fession. 

Next let us consider what the state and district associations 
may accomplish in the same direction. It is with them to apply 
the reforms inaugurated by this body. An ideal national organ- 
ization is one in which every state and local association is in 
harmony with and auxiliary to the national convention. They 
can submit both the advertising schedule and legislative enact- 
ments here recommended to their several states, subject to such 
modifications as the peculiar condition or exigencies of their 
localities may demand. Fortunately, the representatives of this 
body usually are those who largely control sentiment in state 
associations, and action agreed upon here would in all probability 
be confirmed by the states. Speaking for the state association 
that I represent, I may say it would cheerfully acquiesce in the 
policy here outlined and would find great support in securing its 
enforcement if the national body would give to it the prestige of 
indorsement. 

Every state association should have a standing committee on 
advertising, with an efficient secretary or chairman, whose duty it 
should be, by repeated circular, and otherwise, to educate pub- 
lishers up toa uniform and paying scale of rates, inform them 
what other states are doing, advise them touching unreliable 
advertisers or the proper charges to be made for certain well- 
known foreign advertisements, and otherwise aid in advancing 
advertising to a higher standard of profitableness. (American 
Publishing Association. ) 

Each state association should likewise have a legislative com- 
mittee and a solid legislative fund to defray legitimate and neces- 
sary expenses, and when the legislature meets the members of the 
committee should be present to urge the enactment of such laws 
as may have been determined upon. Or a still better plan is to 
hold a meeting of the association at the capital while the legisla- 
ture is in session. The State of Illinois, among others, furnishes 
a signal illustration of what a state association can accomplish for 
the benefit of the profession, that association having succeeded 
within the past few years in securing the enactment of one law 
which has proven not only of great benefit to the people, but has 
also accomplished the benevolent end of putting to date some 
$70,000 into the pockets of her publishers. 

Thus let us bring ourselves down to practical work and prac- 
tical methods. Let us encourage our brethren when they meet in 
their various state and local associations to talk business and let 
junketing and nonsense alone. The time frittered away in many 
of our meetings in profitless wranglings, over constitutions and 
by-laws, in semi-humorous and pointless essays, elocutionary reci- 
tations, music, banquets and spread-eagle speeches, when it could 
be so much more profitably employed in discussing matters of 
interest to the craft, is largely the reason why so many such bodies 
are dragging out a sickly existence, and fail to enlist the sympathy 
or attendance of many of the best members of the profession. 
Just in proportion as associations are made practically profitable, 
to that degree will they grow and prosper. ; 

I believe, gentlemen, that newspaper organizations are but in 
their infancy, and that the day is not distant when publishers 
will coéperate to an extent not now dreamed of-—when these 
organizations will not only have fixed rates for subscription and 
advertising, employ their own agents and stand firmly together for 
such legislation as they need, but when they will codperate in the 
purchase of materials, and in every expenditure for the manage- 
ment of their business. The National Typothetz and the American 
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Publishers’ Association, representing the large papers, have 
already made marked progress in this direction, and the weekly 
press may do likewise. Why not? Typefounders, and paper deal- 
ers, and press builders, and roller makers, and ink manufacturers 
combine. Why should we not unite for our own protection ? 

More than this, the time is coming when through this constant 
interchange of the best thought and experience of our profession, 
there will be evolved certain fundamental principles and methods 
in the various departments of newspaper work, the knowledge of 
which will lighten the burdens of our business and place success 
within the comparative easy grasp of all. As by a comparison of 
ideas and experiences, physicians discover certain inexorable 
truths by which their profession is made more profitable and 
efficient, so may we learn from each other what is the best machin- 
ery, what the most correct and economic methods of work, what 
the proper prices for our labor —in a word, how in all respects a 
newspaper may, by the least possible effort and expense, achieve 
the largest possible results. As in union there is strength, so in 
the multitude of counsel there is wisdom and success. 

But organization is valueless without the individuals to compose 
it. What we need in this country, gentlemen, are newspaper men 
who are newspaper men — not politicians, or lawyers, or doctors, 
or school teachers, or baseball players. These are all well enough 
in their places, but one of these places is not the printing office ; 
and each one of these the journalist may be in part, in fact, must 
be, but above all he should concentrate his energy and his thought 
upon his profession. He should follow it technically, exclusively, 
enthusiastically. He should be inspired by a lofty purpose to 
excel — to make his paper a model in all respects. With such an 
ambition inspiring the newspaper proprietors of this land the 
success of our organization will be assured, and our profession 
will attain unto that influence and reward of which it has so long 
been deprived. 

The speaker was enthusiastically applauded when he closed, 
and it was voted to make the paper the subject matter of the 
morning's discussion. 

The committee on advertising submitted the following report 
and schedule of rates: 





ONE TWO THREE FOUR 


WEEK. WEEKS. WEEKS. WEEKS. 
PUMGRG ns socio acduieves sons - $0.75 $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 
@ERCMUE: sc cincnusas ses wees cee, | 2.00 2.50 3.00 
SROINED sos .0 501 « Snare van ate ins 2.00 2.75 3.50 4.25 
PIMC BRB CE ccc ce tawesinties teense 2.50 3.50 4.50 5.50 
Te COMMUN oais'aicssks cbsa i adde waxes 4.50 7.00 8.50 10.00 
AMMEN Sic Gece. be vee eee 7.00 10.00 12.50 15.00 
TP CIRMINNENG 5 56. 5. cierese tas csheae sales 10.00 15.00 18.00 21.00 
TWO THREE SIX ONE 
MONTHS. MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR, 
Peas ace ucts eenes eke $2.50 $3.50 $6.00 $10.00 
PIEMESS. << eiacwinisss wvesowoaews 5.00 7.00 10,00 15.00 
PMR acca cctcsncs chew eeces es 7.00 10.00 15.00 20.00 
PRES ein oss 04 05a ge eeeste nase 9.00 15.00 20.00 28.00 
% COMMN........ spews eemeee as. canoe 20.00 25.00 35.00 
Oy CUR. wah aes seas eebewas 20.00 25.00 40.00 60.00 
ela ee EE ere 30.00 40.00 60.00 100.00 


The above figures are gross, made for four-page papers, columns twenty- 
five inches long, advertisements to take the general run of the paper, com- 
piled on a basis of 1,000 or 1,250 circulation. Deduct 25 per cent for circulation 
less than 750; deduct 15 per cent for circulation between 750 and goo; add 25 
per cent for circulation of 2,500, and 10 per cent for each additional 1,000 
above 2,500. 

Reading notices 10 cents per line, first insertion, 5 cents per line each 
subsequent insertion, same rate of discount and increase based on circulation. 

Legal notices at rates fixed by statute. In New York the rates are 75 cents 
per folio for first insertion, 50 cents per folio for each succeeding insertion. 

Commissions to regular advertising agents and to none others. 

T. R. Bettis, for the committee of conference, reported favor- 
ably on the proposition to affiliate with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for the purposes of mutual benefit. The 
terms agreed upon were that the organizations in the National 
Editorial Association should be admitted to associate membership, 
without the right to vote, on the following basis of membership fee : 

For each newspaper published not more than once a week, $5 
annually ; for each paper published oftener than once a week in 
towns of 10,000 population, $10, and for papers in towns of over 
10,000 and not more than 15,000, $15, the basis of population to 
be the coming national census. 
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L. L. Morgan, of the New Haven Aegister, on behalf of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, supplemented this 
report by explaining the objects and advantages of the association. 
The report was adopted. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was introduced amid applause, and 
made a brief address to the convention. She said she did not come 
here in the capacity of a school teacher, and had not found time to 
write a formal paper. She thought that no educational institution 
was to be compared with the press, which is more than the 
brain of the country—a sort of intellectual lung. The condition 
of the press reflects the condition of the whole people, and if the 
one is corrupt and diseased the other is also. The press ought 
always to occupy a very intellectual plane. Referring to the late 
discussion on advertising, Mrs. Howe said that she would like to 
see a paper published without any advertisements. If such a 
paper could be published she would call it the Grow/er, and give 
every one a chance to vent their grievances against the railroads 
and everything else. The circulation of such a paper ought to soon 
be large enough to support it without any advertising. (Laughter.) 
The speaker went on to compliment the delegates and the work 
they represent, and referred to the gradual extending of the field 
of the woman journalists. She thought they had improved greatly 
in the character of their work, as well as grown into greater favor 
with the public. Education and character tell as greatly in the 
press as anywhere, and this is being very prominently illustrated 
by the women in journalism today. Women are now carrying 
the banner of true and high purpose, and it is to be hoped that 
their onward march will be uninterrupted, and that soon there 
will be a women’s press organization in every state in the Union. 

In closing, Mrs. Howe urged her hearers to always keep the 
best interests of the people at heart, for they are the guardians of 
the people; and not only the people, but the American people, the 
inheritors of a great history and great doctrines. 

A recess was taken from 1 to 3 o'clock, when the subject of 
advertising was finally disposed of. 

Mr. Carl Snyder, of the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonparei/, then 
read the following able paper on 


‘*THE EMANCIPATION OF THE PARTY PRESS.” 


Men are influenced more by ideals than by ideas, declares an 
ancient sage, and the history of the flood and turn of the great 
movements of mankind from his time unto ours has affirmed his 
belief. The State of Massachusetts, rich and justly proud in the 
memories of her noted men, has no more enduring name than that 
which belongs not to her alone but alike to the newspaper pro- 
fession of America, that pioneer and leader in the great movement 
for the emancipation of the press, that master figure of Massa- 
chusetts journalism, Sam Bowles. 

To Sam Bowles, of Springfield, the press of the nation owes 
much, for he taught it not alone the wider and keener journalism. 
It was he who in the narrow confines of a provincial community, 
in times of great agitation and fierce bitterness of spirit, brooking 
the domination neither of local prejudice, party nor politician, 
gave to thecountry its first and most perfect independent newspaper. 

The West, secure in its own strength and achievements, does 
not hesitate to acknowledge its debt to the East. And for its 
inspiration and examples does it in particular turn to Massa- 
chusetts just as today Massachusetts turns to the older and 
farther East in search of the newer and deeper truth. Rejoicing 
in the rich vigor of its young life, and tingling with the wild free 
air of its beautiful prairies, the West today finds voice in a newer 
and broader press, a press unfettered by the shackles of a blind 
partyism, that holds no fealty to the party machine ; a press that 
is seeking and finding its larger life, that is coming into its king- 
dom. And that press, voicing in truth and in sympathy the spirit 
of the great West, finds inspiration and courage in the example of 
Massachusetts’ great independent journalist, the stamp of whose 
unique and dominant spirit is yet keen and fresh alike upon the 
press of East and West. 

In 1855, in the newspaper he made famous, Sam Bowles 
wrote: ‘‘ The independent press of the country is fast supplanting 
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the merely partisan press. Parties are taking their form and 
substance from the press and pulpit rather than press and pulpit 
echoing merely the voice of the party. A merely party organ is 
now a thing despised and contemned, and can never take rank as a 
first-class public journal. There is not in New York, where 
journalism in this country has reached its highest material and 
intellectual perfection, a single party organ in existence. All are 
emancipated.” 

Read in the light of subsequent history, this exhumation of the 
past of thirty years gone, becomes keenest satire. But it was 
penned from the brain of an enthusiast, a man who was in front 
of his time. The era of independent journalism came and went 
with the disruption of parties which took place at that period. 
With the reformation of party lines came a renewed party spirit, 
so that the advent of the independent newspaper into the Greeley 
campaign of 1872 was greeted as a new phenomenon. In the 
campaign of 1884, it was still a rare quantity, and today the inde- 
pendent journal continues to excite the bitter and relentless 
hostility of the partisan organs of either side. 

But with the rise of the independent newspaper, there has come 
a concomitant change in the attitude of the party paper toward 
the organization to which it adheres, a changed conception of the 
nature and limit of the obligations of a newspaper to its party. 
There has come a broader, more catholic and less partisan spirit, 
a greater freedom of criticism, a deeper regard for principle and 
right thinking and a lessened regard for the fetish of party loyalty. 
There has come a recognition of the truth that a newspaper is not 
part and parcel of the political machine ; that the best service of a 
newspaper to its party is to keep it to a high standard, to lift it from 
the plane of the officeseeker and party boss; a disposition to resent 
and by word and act give the lie to the epithet of ‘‘ party organ.” 

I cannot speak for the press of other sections but with the press 
of the West this changing attitude is most notable. Within a week 
I gather two representative expressions from two representative 
newspapers. The Sioux City Yourna/, which stands among the 
first of the newspapers of Iowa, said, recently : ‘‘ Wherea partisan 
newspaper passes severe criticism upon the opposing party ina case 
which is paralleled in its own party, and yet has not criticism of 
its own party to make, put it down that the newspaper is insincere 
— willing to condemn anything in the opposition and to uphold, 
excuse and advocate anything in its own party. But that kind of 
newspapering is being tagged by an intelligent public, and its 
influence is shrinking on the market. The demand for honest 
newspaper opinion is increasing, and the question whether it agrees 
with personal predilection is a secondary matter.” 

And from the Kearney /xéferprise, the most progressive news- 
paper in Nebraska: ‘‘Tjhe party organ is never an interesting 
newspaper, nor a useful one. It is merely a hired enthusiast, a 
salaried apologist, a cheap Roman mob howling its perfunctory 
approval in the wings of the theater. It sends forth its hollow 
cheers at the bidding of the prompter. It doesn’t read the 
McKinley bill or any other bill. Its simple round of life consists 
of applauding what is republican or what is democratic, according 
to the inscription on its collar.” 

At the convention of a year ago, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, speaking upon this topic, rested his argument on the 
commonly accepted truism that ‘‘as the party is greater than the 
individual, so is it greater than the press.” From this political 
dogma press and people have alike suffered. It in effect concedes 
infallibility to the acts of a party convention. Under the cloak 
of this assumption unworthy men have gained the spoils of office, 
unworthy principles have gained mastery in the party creed. 
Once admitted as truth and it destroys not alone the justification 
of the bolt; it annihilates the freedom of criticism of the acts, 
candidates and policies of a party by partisan or partisan press. 

The rise of this strange dogma may be traced to a popular mis- 
conception of the nature of political parties. It is the commonly 
accepted idea that the party represents the aggregate wisdom of 
its members. Were this assumption true even ina slight degree, 
then the mandates of party might be followed with unfaltering 
step, followed as infallibility itself. For when the aggregate wisdom 





of mankind shall be molded intoa harmonious unity and embod- 
ied in any creed, political, social or churchly, then will the search 
of the ages be ended and an erring humanity bow before the divinity 
of absolute right, which has been its ceaseless, bootless quest from 
the dawn of time. 

But the political party of the past, the political party of today, 
does not and never has stood for the best and highest that is in it. 
Its standards represent the average and not the aggregate wisdom 
of its members. It follows, therefore, that the standards of party 
are today, and will in all probability remain, perforce of their 
character and origin, lower than the standards of the broader 
thinking and more enlightened classes which hold fealty thereto. 
It follows, too, with an unerring certainty, that, as the newspaper 
press of today stands for and speaks for the broadest and best and 
most enlightened spirit of the time, it must be over and above the 
trammels of parties, must be their creator, not their subservient 
creature. 

It is well, I think, to look facts squarely in the face. What- 
ever may be a theoretical view, a party, no matter how high or 
how noble its origin, inevitably becomes in the course of its exist- 
ence, a mere political machine. Springing into being in response 
to the exigencies and needs of the times, the ends for which it 
battled being accomplished, its spirit and purpose is gone. The 
great heart of the people no longer beats high with the enthusiasm 
of a noble cause, and those who stood at the birth of the move- 
ment, the natural leaders of men, wearying of the strife and bick- 
erings that follow victory, give way, and place hunter and politician 
man the now perfunctory machine. 

High motives, high principles, high ideals seem now to have 
vanished from our politics, and our partisan contests are today 
little more than the gigantic struggles of contending armies, war- 
ring for the spoils of office, with the tacit recognition that to 
whomsoever shall come victory may plunder and pillage nation 
and people as they please. Success is the only end ; party har- 
mony, a harmony born of an abject submission of press and people 
like unto that of herds of driven sheep, the means. Party loyalty 
has become as if a virtue and an honest manly independence is 
viewed with something of the disfavor of desertion on the eve of 
battle, or heresy to the church of Rome. The gentleman has been 
sneered out of politics, and the machine politician has come in his 
stead. 

It follows, then, that between the newspaper, standing for the 
highest and best in life, and the party politician, there exists an 
inevitable antagonism. To the one, parties exist but for two ends, 
the perpetuation of right principle and right government ; they 
are deserving neither of fealty nor regard when they cease to sub- 
serve these ends. To the other, party means perpetuation in 
office, the paramount interest. To that end principle is but a 
means; success is the thing. 

Such is the condition of our politics today. With the press of 
the nation lies its reformation. Is it keen to its work ? 

Every once in a while one reads some sneer about the college 
president and such fellows in politics. One would take it that such 
men were an injury to the party to which they belong. It’s a bad 
sign. A great party is made up largely of the great plain people. 
On either edge is your kid-gloved politician and your bummer poli- 
tician. And whether your party makes for your George William 
Curtises and your Henry Gradys, your Cabot Lodges and William 
E. Russells, or your machine politicians and ward bummers, deter- 
mines whether it is or is not seeking high ideals,-pure methods 
and enlightened leadership. 

It is for the press of the nation, be it partisan or independent, 
to set the standard of politics and set it high. This is one thing — 
that it shall recognize its great function; for the next, that it shall 
be without trammel and without restraint. This can be gained 
only by absolute freedom from the politician and the machine. 
In a democracy the people are greater than the government, and 
the journalist who speaks in the name of the people fills a place of 
larger power than governor or representative. He forfeits his 
position and his freedom when he becomes a place seeker, whether 
it be for the presidency or a postoffice. 
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I would not seek the entire divorcement of press and party. | believe everything I see in print.. I know that an editor would not print a 


The conduct of a republic must be by political parties, and so 
long as they exist so will the party press. And, great as is the 
worth and utility of the independent press, that of the party press 
is not less. Criticism from the ranks is far more quickly and 
graciously accepted than from the professional critic, or from the 
newspapers of the opposition. And when we shall recognize the 
larger freedom and function of the party press, we shall recognize 
that its province is not less to criticise the mistakes of the opposing 
party than the mistakes of its own. 

A paper that has naught but laudation for its own party and 
villification for the other ; that judges the party of the opposition 
by one standard and its own by another and far less rigorous 
standard, simply confesses that its own party is lower and less 
worthy than the other. 

When a newspaper considers that it is not its province to point 
out the mistakes and errors of its own party with a like fairness 
and a like freedom that it does those of the opposition, it but 
admits that the party of the opposition is worth saving and that its 
own is not. When a newspaper puts party success and party 
loyalty above proper policy or right principle it in effect assumes 
that it is better to be partisan, better to be loyal to its party 
than be right. But there is a higher and better view. Parties do 
not exist for the good of politicians, but for the good of the nation, 
and so being, a party had better be fifty thousand in the minority, 
and be right, than fifty thousand in the majority and be wrong. 
And a newspaper had better oppose its party when it is in the 
wrong and encompass its defeat than support it and win for it a 
victory. “These are truths that not alone the independent press, 
but the broader party press, as well, are coming to recognize, to 
assert and to follow with consistency and courage. 

This may be optimism. The party organ, I know, is still here. 
It is not alone in the byways and hedges ; it is in the highways 
and in great public places. But there is a better spirit abroad, a 
splendid earnest of the newspaper of the future. And its mastery 
will come. No Jefferson will write its declaration of independence, 
no Lincoln will pen its proclamation of emancipation. That must 
come in and of and through itself alone — when the newspaper 
shall recognize its own high office and lead the public to such a 
recognition; when it shall be recognized that a newspaper is a 
business, professional and educational, and not a political or 
partisan enterprise ; when it shall be recognized thatthe individual 
and the newspaper is always greater than any party that ever 
existed; that the newspaper is the creator and not the creature of 
parties, and that parties are in themselves nothing save as a means 
to an end; when, moreover, it shall be recognized that an office is 
a bribe, and that an acceptance of such by a newspaper is an 
abdication of its high function as a teacher and preacher, a legis- 
ator and reformer, a sentinel watcher, a leader, and a guide for the 
people, then will the emancipation of the party press be achieved. 

Business being resumed, the Committee on Resolutions reported 
thanks to various railroads, steamboat and telegraph officials, the 
governor and legislature of Massachusetts, the mayor and press 
association of Boston, etc. The committee also recommended 
action upon the telegram received from Mississippi River Levee 
Association on Tuesday. After an animated discussion the 
following was adopted : 

Resolved, That the National Editorial Association acknowledges the 
receipt of the telegram from the levee association, and commends the ques- 
tion of the protection of the levees to the consideration of the national 
congress. While we extend the fullest sympathy to the people of the lower 
Mississippi, further action by this convention is regarded as outside of its 
recognized province. 

The order of business was again interrupted, when Mr. Allan 
Foreman, of the Yournalist, New York, was introduced and spoke 
as follows : 

When your president told me this morning that he proposed to call upon 
me to speak, my head was about as vacant of ideas as it is possible fora 
man’s head to be. But why I should return the consideration of the mem- 
bers of this association by inflicting upon them an extempore speech I could 
not conceive. I am going to take advantage of Mr. Lée’s invitation to free 
my mind of the single idea that has been swelling in it since I met the mem- 
bers of the association. I ama reader of the newspapers, and, of course, I 





statement or an insinuation unless he believed it to be true. Consequently, I 
came to Boston prepared to meet, in the person of the country editor, a half 
starved individual, out at the elbows and toes, who lives on prize pumpkins, 
double yolked eggs and cordwood. How did I get this idea? Why, from the 
editor, of course. It is the editor who prints the highly humorous pictures of 
the editor at his desk in worn-out shoes, ragged clothes, and general state of 
dilapidation, and that is true, too. The editor pays for the pictures and 
prints them, and he surely ought to know. Seriously, I am glad of this 
opportunity to express to you my utter contempt for the men who allow that 
sort of stuff to go into their papers. I know the country editor and the city 
newspaper worker fairly well, and the only difference between him and the 
rest of humanity is that he is rather the more intelligent. He is well fed, 
well clothed, well housed, and is a thoroughly good fellow, as a general 
thing. He may not be as rich as one of the Standard Oil kings, but he makes 
the millionaires come to him when they want to get the cinch on public 
opinion. I know him, dozens of him, and he is an expert judge of a good 
cigar, an authority in the matter of dinners, and sometimes blessed with a 
discriminating taste as to brands of wine. He is a power socially and 
politically in his section. The chances are that he carries the local political 
situation in his hip pocket and fixes things just as he wants to. He drives a 
fast horse or a good team, he wears good clothes, and he comes to the annual 
convention of the National Editorial Association and pays his bills like a 
little man. Who said he didn’t? Well, he said so. He’s been writing or 
clipping paragraphs and printing them in his paper, the butts of which have 
been the country editor. He has editorially held up the honor of the profes- 
sion, and paragraphically he has been flinging mud at it. It may be possible 
that he has written honest editorials, but he knows that his editor jokes are 
idiotic falsehoods. It seems to me that this is an important matter. There 
are hundreds of honest, hard-working, conscientious newspaper men and 
women whose reputations are suffering from the attacks of these newspaper 
buffoons. It might not be politic to appoint a committee of able-bodied 
editors, armed with power and barrel staves, to discourage the writers of 
these paragraphs, but it would be quite possible for the individual members 
of this association to stop this paragraphing in their own individual papers. 
I hope to see the time when the “ poor editor”’ joke will join the mother-in- 
law and the mule paragraph, and be relegated to the furthermost recesses of 
the great unknown. 

Mr. W. O. L. Jewett, of Missouri, submitted the report of the 
Committee on Legislation, of which the main recommendation 
was that the law permitting the government to print return 
addresses upon stamped envelopes ought to be repealed, in order 
that this work may be done by newspaper job offices and other 
printers. The government, it is claimed, puts out 220,000,000 of 
these envelopes annually. The report was adopted. 

An attempt to fix the salaries of the corresponding and record- 
ing secretaries precipitated a lively interchange of views. No 
action was taken, however, and the convention adjourned till 
Friday morning at 9 o'clock. 

FRIDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


On Friday morning the convention met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, when the question of the salaries to be paid to the secretaries 
was settled by fixing the pay of the corresponding secretary at 
$100, and that of the recording secretary at $50. Col. David H. 
Elliott, of Florida, was formally appointed custodian of the Amer- 
ican flag, which was presented to the association at Detroit, which 
had floated over the Eiffel tower at Paris. 

The Hon. L. Hensley Grubb, of the Vews, Decatur, Alabama, 
delivered an interesting though somewhat lengthy address on 
‘The South,” in which he referred to the development of her 
resources which had taken place during the past twenty years. 

At its conclusion a number of reports and resolutions were pre- 
sented. A resolution by Mr. Alex. Starbuck, of Massachusetts, 
indorsing free exchange of papers among country editors, was 
passed. 

The committee on time and place of the convention in 1891 
advised that the next place of meeting be St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and the time the third Tuesday in July, 1891, which recommenda- 
tion was adopted. After the transaction of some unimportant 
business, the convention proceeded to the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, with the following result: President, E. W. 
Stephens, Missouri; first vice-president, Dr. W. D. H. Hunter, 
Indiana; second vice-president, W. E. Pabor, Colorado; third 
vice-president, Judge Nehemiah A. Cravens, Texas ; corresponding 
secretary, J. M. Page, Illinois; recording secretary, William 
Kennedy, Pennsylvania; assistant recording secretary, Miss 
Caroline A. Huling, Illinois; treasurer, A. H. Lowrie, Lllinois. 

The convention then adjourned. 
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ATLANTA. 


ITS MARVELOUS GROWTH, PROSPECTS, ATTRACTIONS, SURROUND- 


INGS, ETC. 


There are few places in the country where evidences of thrift, 
enterprise and material prosperity are so apparent, or which present 
a more inviting field for the profitable investment of capital than the 
city of Atlanta—a city which, though a mass of smouldering ruins 
in 1865, a victim of the demon of war, now contains public build- 
ings, important manufacturing enterprises, educational institutions, 
business houses and private residences which would be an honor 
to any commercial center, and boasts of 75,000 inhabitants. 
This is a record of which Atlantans are justly proud, though a 
record they have every reason to believe will be far surpassed in 


must not omit to mention that the American Press is here published 
by Frank J. Cohen, to whom we are indebted for many courtesies 
received during our attendance on the sessions of the International 
Typographical Union. 

THE CARRIAGE RIDE. 

On Tuesday afternoon the delegates were given a drive through 
the business and residence portions of the city and suburbs, over 
fifty carriages being in line, which was a highly enjoyable affair. 
Among the objects of interest pointed out was the headquarters of 
General Sherman, when in possession of Atlanta, a stately, porti- 
coed residence on Peachtree street. ‘‘ That," said our guide, ‘‘is 
about the only house of any consequence which was spared by the 
flames when all we had was burned, so you can judge of our posi- 
tion, with ruin and desolation on every side." The magnolia trees 
were in full bloom, and presented, especially to the stranger, 
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the future. Atlanta is the greatest printing center in the South, 
containing nearly forty printing and publishing houses, some of 
them giving employment to one hundred and fifty persons. The 
Weekly Constitution is said to have a larger circulation than any 
weekly journal in the world printed in conjunction with a daily 
paper. The Franklin Printing House does an annual business of 
$160,000; while there have been not less than $100,000 invested in 
the past year in the improving of old and establishing new printing 
houses. The city contains one ink factory, three engraving com- 
panies, three printers’ supply houses and one lithographing estab- 
lishment. The Constitution and Yournal have both ordered extra 
perfecting presses. The former is adding a story to its present 
quarters, the latter is building a handsome home; and James P. 
Harrison & Co. are now making arrangements to erect the largest, 
finest and only marble front printing house in the South. We 


W. L. Skelton. 


truly beautiful appearance. Every visitor was surprised at the 
size, bustle and extent of the city, when taking into consideration 
the circumstances under which it had been resurrected. 

THE BARBECUE AND STONE MOUNTAIN. 

The trip to and barbecue at Stone Mountain, situated sixteen 
miles below Atlanta on the Georgia railroad, were especiably enjoy- 
able. Stone Mountain is a huge mass of solid granite, not in 
layers or fissures, but solid, compact and homogeneous. It is 
seven miles around the base, and from the south side to its summit 
is one and a half miles. It covers 1,000 acres of surface, and the 
perpendicular height from the north side is 1,400 feet. It contains 
7,543,750,950 cubic feet of granite, and weighs 168 pounds to 
the foot. It is of light color and fine texture and well fitted for 
building and paving purposes. The white mica it contains causes 
it in sunlight to sparkle and glisten, giving the stone a bright and 
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beautiful appearance. The tests of the United States government 
show a sample of the granite from Stone Mountain stood a crush- 
ing strain of 85,000 pounds (capacity of machine), without crack- 
ing, while other specimens tested from various sections of the 
country were crushed at 68,000 and 70,260 pounds respectively. 
The quarry is owned by Venable Brothers, Atlanta, under 
whose auspices the barbecue was given. We expected to have 
presented a view of this wonderful natural production, but for the 
time being have been disappointed. 

We are afraid we have put the cart before the horse. How- 
ever, from the mountain to the barbecue. The special train 
containing the delegates and their ladies left Atlanta Wednesday, 
June 11, at 12:35, and after a pleasant run of thirty minutes were 
landed at their destination, where a short walk brought them to a 
pretty ravine in which the tables were spread, and where Sheriff 
Calloway was the presiding genious of the pits and pots. And such 
a dinner! Why, it was worth going from Chicago to Stone 
Mountain to enjoy. ‘‘Such meats were never cooked in Georgia 
before,” said a local paper, and from the way in which they were 
dispatched, we do not think the statement was exaggerated, if the 
eaters’ appetites were a safe criterion. After the tables were 
cleared there was music, and then speeches. Capt. E. P. Howell, 
of the Atlanta Constitution, was the first speaker : 

“I’m not exactly too full to speak,’ said the captain, from his stand on 
the barrel, ‘‘ but I’ve been so hard at work making you full that I don’t feel 
able to make a speech now. The Atlanta union have been taking such good 
care of you fellows that I was a little afraid you wouldn’t have any appetite 
for the barbecue. It reminds me of a mistake Bob Toombs made. He told 
us here in December just before the war that the Yankees didn’t know how 
to shoot; that they didn’t know which end of the gun to put against their 
shoulders. Well, the first fight we got into was up there about Winchester, 
and it was mighty hot. It kept getting hotter, too, and finally I said to Hines, 
a fellow I knew, ‘ Hines, don’t you remember what Bob Toombs said about 
these Yankees not knowing how to shoot?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said from behind his 
tree, ‘but if they didn’t know then they’ve learned how d—d fast!’ And I 
was relieved to find that if you didn’t have any appetite at first you got one 
mighty fast.’’ 

‘‘Now, gentlemen, we're glad to see you. We’ve had the lawyers and the 
doctors and capitalists and the editors, and I don’t know how many other 
sorts of delegates, but we like you better than any we’ve seen yet. [Applause.] 
Calloway and I and my brethren and a nigger or two [Laughter] have proved 
how much we think of you, and I knowI can speak for the others. [Applause.] 
You are here from all parts of the country and I want you to carry this 
message with you—that Georgia is as solidly planted in the Union as the 
base of that mountain yonder. [Applause.] Now, I’ve done enough, and 


” 


1’1l give Calloway a chance. 

Sheriff Calloway followed, and was unanimously voted the 
prince of barbecue caterers. Short, appropriate addresses were 
also made by a number of the delegates, which were duly appreci- 
ated and applauded. 

The feature of the day to us, however, was the dancing of the 
darkies in front of the old plantation mansion. It began with 
one little wire-legged pickaninny, as black as the ace of spades, 
whose antics and dancihg were a revelation. Then, one by one, 
the darkies formed a ring — midgets, girls, boys, women and men 
joined in the fun, patting and shouting, while each one, as called 
for, took his or her position as the ‘‘ pirouetter and soloist.” One 
refrain, in which all joined, ran— 

What'd de blackbird say to de crow, 
’Tain’t gwineter rain no mo’. 
Ole H. I. Kimball got de flo’ 
’Tain’t gwineter rain no mo’. 
Another— 
Befo’ I'd be a slave 
1’d be buried in my grave; 
I'd go to my fodder and be saved. 

Among the audience were Mrs: Venable and her beautiful 
flaxen haired little daughter, who took charge of the dimes and 
quarters as they were showered down, and strenuously objected 
to ‘‘ misappropriation of funds” by any members of the company. 
Both were scrupulously obeyed, except in one instance, when a 
little darky with a curly-wooled cocoanut, a pair of pants of many 
colors, a checked shirt, and a patched suspender, darted from the 
ring and seized a quarter intended for some one else. He was 
reluctantly compelled to disgorge, though the crestfallen, guilty 
manner in which he surrendered, in which the white of his eyes 





played an important part, was one of the features of the occasion 
Oh, for a Kodak ! 


A visit to the quarries followed, after which the return trip was 


made, and Atlanta was safely reached at 7 o'clock, all being 


delighted with the day’s experience. 
THE BANQUET 

At the Kimball House, on Friday evening, closed the festivities, 
and was one of the most elegant ever given in Atlanta. Everyone 
present was good natured and determined to enjoy himself, 
and enjoy themselves they did, to their heart's content. After a 
blessing had been invoked by Rev. Dr. Lee, the following toasts 
were responded to: 

International Typographical Union—President E. T. Plank. 

Georgia—Hon. Albert Cox. 

Atlanta—Mayor John T. Glenn. 

The Home for Printers—john D. Vaughan. 

The Press—Capt. E. P. Howell. 

Organized Labor, Beneficial Alike to Employer and Employé—Mr. H. H 
Cabaniss. 

The Childs-Drexel Fund—August Donath. 

The speech of the Hon. Albert Cox, who took the place of 
Governor Gordon, unavoidably absent, was a specially brilliant 
effort, and was received with the most enthusiastic applause. The 
remarks of Mayor Glenn were also received with favor, as, in fact, 
were the efforts of all the speakers. Mr. H. H. Cabaniss, of the 
Atlanta Yourna/, made the following stirring reply to the toast of 
‘‘Organized Labor: Beneficial Alike to Employer and Employé”: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— Had I chosen a theme for 
myself I could not have selected one more in harmony with my views than 
the one which has been assigned me, namely, ‘‘ Organized Labor: Beneficial 
Alike to Employer and Employé."’ I am an ardent advocate for organized 
labor and am thoroughly satisfied that it is helpful alike to both. If organi- 
zation is helpful to the employé, one of two propositions must be true, that it 
will also be helpful to the employer, or the employer is getting the benefit of 
advantage which he ought not to have. The law of reciprocal relations 
ought to be more firmly established between these two great classes than 
between any others, It is a huge partnership which exists between the 
capitalist and the workingman,. The former is as dependent upon the latter 
as the latter upon the former. Unfortunately, it has been the custom for 
capital to organize for many years past while labor was unorganized. It is 
only of recent years that the laborers have realized the desirability and even 
necessity of organizing inreturn. When the workingmen were not numerous, 
when he could be individualized as it were —when he stood alone to resist 
the demands of capital, it asked no favor at his hands, but said to him, ‘‘Go 
to work,”’ and he obeyed; it said to him, ‘‘Cease work,’’ and he was forced 
to do so, no matter if the scantiness of his wages had made it impossible for 
him to lay up anything for the wife and children who were dependent upon 
his daily labor. Silently he obeyed the commands of the boss. Quietly he 
had to take what was given him, and with hat in hand to ask as a favor what 
was his by right. 

But the silent worker has had a brother come to his aid, and another has 
come and still another, until an army is formed, and where one responded to 
the order to march, thousands go today, and once in a while this army turns 
and faces its commander, and says, ‘Be a little more respectful, please,”’ 
and it has always been money in the pocket of the employer to heed this 
request. I believe that when labor pulls off its hat to capital that the other 
hat should come off also. If the organization of labor has done nothing else 
it has caused capital to be less arrogant. It has also enabled the man who 
works to stand up before the world and command and demand respect. It 
has enabled him to stand boldly and say, ‘‘I am a man; I have rights that 
cannot be ruthlessly trampled on’’; and when this assertion comes, as it does, 
rom organizations which reach from one end of the country to the other, it 
is respected. ° 

I belong to that class which rejoices that African slavery has ceased to 
exist in our southern land and I hope to live to hail the day when white 
slavery will cease to exist all over this country. I have not, and never have 
had the slightest sympathy with communism or socialism, but I am glad that 
the day is dawning in America when the workingman can walk erect and be 
as self-respecting as the man who grows rich upon his labor; when his 
place in society is as well secured as his who toils not nor spins but draws a 
splendid per cent upon his small investment of capital and his large invest- 
ment in other people’s labor. Organization has done this much for his labor 
and the sensible capitalist does not regret it but rejoices at it. With a con- 
servative organization there will be no conflict, no friction between the two 
classes. One will understand the other, and understand above all things 
that the substantial rights will be maintained. Organization does not array 
one class against the other. It leads to an understanding of each other's 
position that prevents such clashes. I fully believe that while the present 
organizations of labor throughout the country have been of immense 
advantage yet it is but the beginning of what is to follow. The vast improve- 
ment in the moral condition of the workingman has been so apparent that it 
has attracted attention and favorable comment from one end of the land to 
the other. The swaggering, drunken laborer who a few years ago wanted to 
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control by brute force has given way to a splendid conservatism which, with 
out artificial stimulant and with good clothes on, says to all, to the capitalist 
as well as to others, ‘‘We have our rights as well as you have yours; ours 
must be respected or we will no longer continue in partnership with you”; 
and the time will come when to ruthlessly trample on the rights of these 
organizations will be so hurtful to the interests of capital that capital will 
think a long time before it mistreats its workers. Without strife, without 
bloodshed, even without strikes, the situation will be in the command of the 
quiet, earnest people who after centuries of oppression have dared to stand 
up and say tothe world, ‘‘We are men, and must be respected as such.” 
The more thorough these organizations the less trouble there will be. Even 
as nations treat with each other in order to avoid bloodshed and war, so will 
the vast army of laborers and the small army of capitalists meet in 
convention and settle their differences by wise counsel. 

I congratulate the present body, the International Typographical Union, 
as being one of the best organized of all labor organizations. You are wel- 


come to our city. You say you have enjoyed your visit. We rejoice greatly 


thereat and beg that you will carry with you pleasant remembrances of 


Atlanta. But we rejoice still more that you are convinced, as we have 
endeavored to convince you, that our people are with you in sentiment in 
carrying to still further perfection your organization which protects yout 
rights, which gives dignity to your labor, which gives self-respect to you as 
citizens and places you firmly among the good people of our land who are 
working on and working ever to make our republic in deed as it is in name, 
the greatest country in the world. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was the presentation by 
Mr. W. H. Hovey, of Norwich, Connecticut, of a wooden nutmeg 
to Mayor Glenn. The mayor expressed the opinion that if Mr. 
Hovey was as good a printer as he was a counterfeit nutmeg 
maker, he must be a number one workman. 

Chairman Woodward presented Sheriff Calloway with a mag- 
nificent gold-headed cane, given by the convention in appreciation 
of his services at the barbecue. The cheering at this point was 
loud and long, and before it had died away the doors were thrown 
open, and the banquet was over. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to the local committee of 
arrangements, whose portraits and names are herewith presented, 
for their successful and untiring efforts to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of the delegates, in which they were eminently successful. 
To Alderman James G. Woodward, chairman, especial thanks are 
due, a statement which we believe will receive the amen of every 
one who had the privilege of attending the sessions. Mr. W. L. 
Skelton worked like a beaver and has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the members of Atlanta union, one and all, nobly redeemed 
the promise he made at Denver in their behalf. 

Before concluding we deem it our duty to refer to the recogni- 
tion of Sunday in this southern city, from which Chicago may 
well take a lesson. No theaters or places of amusement are 
allowed to open their doors, and every saloon and bar-room is 
practically sealed. Nor does this state of affairs apply to one 
locality only, as the following circumstance will show: We 
reached Martin, Tennessee, on Sunday morning, when the 
north-bound train was five hours late, and consequently had to 
wait in the hotel till its arrival. The day was hot, very, very hot, 
the water was undrinkable, the supply of milk exhausted, and we 
became thirsty, very thirsty. In despair we asked the landlord if 
he could not furnish a bottle of ale, beer, or anything drinkable. 
‘‘No, sir,” he replied, ‘‘not in this town. The policemen carry 
the keys of the saloons in their pockets, and their proprietors are not 
allowed to enter them today.”” Now let our readers imagine the 
policemen of Chicago traveling their beats with the keys of the 
saloons therein in their pockets, and what a picnic they would have ! 
However, it may be these people know their own failings best, 
and recognize that desperate cases require desperate remedies. 

For the many courtesies received during our absence, from 
friends too numerous to mention, we return our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks, and hope at some future time to be able to repay them. 


HuGH Farrar McDermott, long and favorably known as 
‘‘New Jersey’s printer poet,” died on Wednesday, June 4, in New 
York City. His age was fifty-four years. 
this estimable and deeply lamented man. Hon. Allan Lang- 
don McDermott, the wheelhorse of New Jersey democracy, 
and a future United States senator is the eldest. He proposes to 
issue a memorial volume, tributary to his father’s worth and 


Three sons survive 


genius. 


‘ 
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MR. J. J. HICKEY, 
SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ATLANTA PRINTING INK 
WORKS. 


This gentleman, who is associated with Mr. Edward Elkan in 
the Atlanta Printing Ink Works, is in his thirty-first year, and is 
generally conceded to be one of the best ink makers in the United 
He was formerly connected with the Standard Ink Com- 


States. 


Bess 3 soe S ‘ : S 


pany, of Cincinnati. Those whose opinions are entitled to respect 
say that what he does not know about the manufacture of inks is 
not worth knowing, and the reputation he has already secured in 
Atlanta is one of which any business man should feel proud. 
Genial and whole-souled, to know him is to respect him. Success 


to the enterprise with which he is connected. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION 
NOTES. 


THERE are seven candidates for the two positions of delegate, 
to which the Adams and Cylinder Association, No. 51, are entitled. 
Considerable interest is being manifested as to the outcome. 

DETROIT PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 2, has surrendered its Inter- 
national Typographical Union charter and aligned itself with her 
sisters comprising the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

One of the efficient members of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union is the indomitable first vice-president, J. W. Will- 
iams, of Toronto. His services, from first to last, were invaluable. 

PHILADELPHIA PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 4, has nominated Mr. 
C. W. Miller, its recording and corresponding secretary, for the 
position of delegate to the Boston convention, without opposition. 
He fills the bill. 

Boston PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 53, is progressing finely. 
Under the able management of President Doherty, and his effi- 
cient colleagues, the visiting delegates will find that the convention 
of Boston, 1890, will rank high in the annals of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

A COMMUNICATION to the International Typographical Union 
convention, at its late session in Atlanta, signed bv the officers of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, stating the position 
of the latter body and its desire to enter into such relations with 
the International Typographical Union as would conduce to the 
mutual interests of both, was handed to Secretary-Treasurer 
McClevey, but no action was taken thereon by the convention. 
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MR. EDWARD ELKAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTA PRINTING INK WORKS. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. Edward Elkan, whose portrait 
is herewith presented, was born in the city of Selma, Alabama, 
November 12, 1861, where he has resided for the greater part of 
his life, having moved to the city of Atlanta within the past three 
months, to become interested in and president of the Atlanta 
Printing Ink Works. He is a live, wide-awake, pushing, popular 
business man, and will, no doubt, make a success of the enterprise 
with which he is so prominently identified. 


ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 

In America the newspapers too often have to run after the 
advertisers, instead of the advertisers running after them. Not so 
in England. There 
the question of the 
utility of advertising 
is past the point of 
argument. It is only 
a question of choice 
of mediums and meth- 
ods, and whether the 
advertiser can get the 
space that he wants 
in the medium of his 
choice. In the count- 
ing rooms of the great 
dailies and of such 
periodicals as Punch, 
the Graphic, the 
Queen, the /vedd/, etc., 
there is a sublime air 
of ‘‘take it or leave 
it’. on the part of 
the men behind 
the counter. Some 
papers so rigidly limit 
the space given to ad- 
vertisers that one 
must wait weeks or 
months for the ap- 
pearance of his 
announcement, and 
then, perhaps, accept 
a half less room than 
he asks. Perhaps the 
difference is due, in 
some degree, to the 
fact that English pub- 
lishers show their own 
faith in advertising by 
taking their own med- 
icine in most liberal 
doses. All of the big 
daily newspapers, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the 
TZimes, which is a law 
unto itself, are liberal 
advertisers. Some 
have one method and 
some another, but all manage to keep before the public and 
have themselves talked about. In turn, their own advertising 
spaces are in great demand, at prices which are high compared 
with the low rates ruling on this side of the Atlantic. The 
proportion of advertisements to pure reading matter in the great 
American newspapers is smaller, but with us it is not always 
easy, even for the expert eye, to tell the one from the other.— 
Fournatist, 





Mayo WILLIAMSON HASELTINE is the book critic of the New 
York Sz, and (since George Ripley’s time) the recognized ‘‘best”’ 
in metropolitan journalism, 


we 


~y 


BOSTON. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS GIVEN THE DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


KOM the number of newspapers recently received from all 
sections of the country, we infer Boston has no cause for 
complaint about the manner in which she has been treated 

by the editors in attendance at the late sessions of the National 
Editorial Association. The city proper, its cowpath streets, its 
residence avenues and beautiful suburbs, its attractions and his- 
torical associations, have been described and reviewed in a manner 
which has, exhausted the subject, and literally leaves nothing fur- 
ther to be said. Old 

jokes have been re- 





vamped and _ revolu- 
tionary episodes un- 
earthed, and an 
impetus given to 
patriotic feeling that 
would make Paul 
Revere and the heroes 
of Bunker Hill doff 
their hats, were they 
in the flesh, in ac- 
knowledgement of the 
tributes paid to their 
heroism, and the 
honor would be richly 
deserved. Boston; 
dear old prim, esthetic 
30ston; long may 
she wave! If this 
language is not 
entirely grammatical 
it is, perhaps, admis- 
sible, under the cir- 
cumstances. Accept- 
ing the situation, 
then, we propose 
simply to briefly refer 
to the entertainments 
given to the delegates, 
and leave the Aisfor- 
zans totell their stories 
in their own way. 


THE CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


The carriage drive 
on Tuesday after- 
noon, starting from 
the State House, was 
a delightful affair, 
and was enjoyed by 








EDWARD ELKAN, 
President Atlanta Printing Ink Works. 





nearly four hundred 
persons. Thanks to 
Governor Brackett, at 
whose invitation it 
was given, and to the 


committee who arranged its details, it was promptly and smoothly 
o'clock 


> 


managed, and was in every respect a success. At 2:15 
the procession, which comprised four tally-ho coaches and seventy 
carriages, started out Beacon street for a drive which occupied 
three hours. The route, and the principal objects of interest 
along the route, were described in a little itinerary, a copy of 
which was presented to each member of the party. The famous 
Boston Commons —the lungs of Boston—and the beautiful 
Public Gardens appeared at their best. The line of travel lay 
through Charles street, across the West Boston bridge, through 
Main, Harvard and Quincy streets — picturesque and shady — 
past the modest house of President Charles William Elliott. 
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Harvard University, with its magnificent pile of buildings, 
delightful grounds and stately trees, was greatly admired ; and, 
as the morrow was commencement day, we took the liberty 
of wishing success to a number of students, who were kind enough 
to point out a few special objects of attraction. From Harvard 
Square the route was through Garden street, passing the Wash- 
ington elm, an object of veneration, under which General Wash- 
ington took command of the revolutionary army ; Longfellow’s 
house and the memorial park in front, Brooklyn bridge, Chestnut 
Hill reservoir, the new Commonwealth avenue and Lief Ericsson's 
statue were rapidly passed in review. Commonwealth avenue is 
without doubt, one of the finest residence streets in the United 
States, and in striking contrast to the narrow, confined thorough- 
fares of the business portion of the city. A very large number of 
its mansions, however, were closed, and ‘‘gone to Europe” was 
the answer to a question inquiring the cause therefor. The excur- 
sionists arrived at their hotels in time for supper, somewhat tired, 
but thoroughly delighted with their view of Boston and its beau- 
tiful suburbs. 
AT THE PRESS CLUB. 


In the evening several of the delegates accepted the invitation 
of the Boston Press Club to visit its rooms on Bosworth street, and 
listen to an exhibition of the wonders of the long distance tele- 
phone. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company estab- 
lished communication between the club parlors and the company’s 
exchange, 18 Courtland street, New York. A long distance tele- 
phone and a large number of hand ‘phones had been placed in the 
club room, and four young gentlemen were placed by the company 
in charge of the exhibition. The first exhibition given was the 
transmission of music on the piano and cornet from the New York 
exchange, 234 miles distant, the music being easily audible to 
every person in the rooms. Several familiar tunes were liberally 
applauded. Connections were also made with the Broadway 
theatre and the Casino, New York, and snatches of popular operas 
were distinctly heard. Altogether, the exhibition was a revelation 
to many of the visitors. 


IN COTILLON HALL. 


On Wednesday evening the delegates were tendered a reception 
at Cotillon Hall, in Mechanics’ Building, by the citizens and press 
of Boston. The large hall and parlors were very tastefully deco- 
rated with June roses and other seasonable and fragrant flowers, 
and the strains of sweet music from the Ladies’ Fadette Orchestra, 
which was obscured behind a bower of hydrangeas and other 
plants near the center of the main hall, made the occasion all the 
more inspiring. The reception began at 8 o'clock and lasted until 
g, when an intermission was taken in order that the assemblage 
might do justice to a very excellent collation spread in the hall 
below. A handsomely printed souvenir programme, with gold 
embossed cover tied with a bow of ribbon, was presented to each 
guest, with the compliments of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association, containing a list of the committees and 
some interesting data concerning both associations. 


TRIP DOWN THE HARBOR. 


But the greatest treat of the week, especially to the western 
and southern delegates, was the trip down the harbor on Friday 
afternoon. The steamer Twilight cast off from Rowe’s wharf 
about 2 o'clock, with as happy a party of excursionists as ever 
left a dock. The navy yard at Charleston was first visited. 
That dismantled hulk is the once stately Wabash, the pride of the 
American navy, which, long years ago, we saw sail almost within 
a stone’s throw from where she is now moored, to relieve the 
Franklin, as the flagship of the Mediterranean squadron, and 
honored with having Gen. W. T. Sherman asa passenger. But 
iron has taken the place of wood, the days of her greatness have 
departed. She is valued as a relic for what she has done, rather 
than for what she can do. 

The prow of our vessel is now pointed to Boston Light. There 
is the spruce, red-funneled Cunarder, Pavonia, which sails tomor- 
row for Liverpool with the largest number of ‘‘birds of passage” 





which has left this port during 1890. Here is a magnificent spec- 
imen of marine architecture, a five-masted schooner, loaded to the 
gunwales, just arrived from Havana on her maiden trip. Hun- 
dreds of yachts dot the land-locked harbor and the sight is truly a 
magnificent one. On, on we keep, till Nantasket shore is sighted, 
and the swell of the ocean is encountered, which somewhat changes 
the situation, and forcibly reminds us of a similar excursion we 
enjoyed exactly twenty-two years ago today. The company was 
a merry one, and among them was a gentleman from Keokuk, 
Iowa, who was loud and positive in his assertions that he was sea- 
sick proof, and had no fears of the result. The weather becoming 
a little squally, the seclusion of the cabin was sought, the deck 
being gradually deserted by all except the Keokuk visitor and the 
writer, who, fortunately, had been fortified by a recent ocean trip. 
As the dip of the vessel became more and more perceptible, our 
‘‘sick-proof"’ friend placed his hands over his knees, braced 
himself against a stanchion, and bravely struggled against fate. 
Realizing what was coming, we inquired how he felt. ‘‘ Oh, I 
fee-f-e-e-] all right,” was the response, ‘‘ but I don’t see why in 
h—1 they want to go out so far for.”” As this was evidently the 
feeling of a majority of the passengers on board the Twilight, 
her course was changed, and, on her return, went through Hull 
Gut to Hingham Bay and back to the Deer Island shore. The 
weather was all that could be desired, and it was with genuine 
regret that the delegates stepped ashore again, at 5 o'clock. 


THE BANQUET. 


On Friday evening was the concluding and crowning entertain- 
ment given, when nearly three hundred editors sat down in the 
banqueting rooms of the American House, to a sumptuous repast 
tendered the visiting delegates by the Committee of Arrangements. 
The chair was occupied by that prince of good fellows, Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor, of the G/ode, who, in his own inimitable man- 
ner, presided with dignity and grace, and was voted without a 
dissenting voice a model banquet-presiding officer. His address 
was a captivating and apropos one. In conclusion he said : 

A good fellow in one part of this country is just the same as a good fellow 
in another. And when we all get together we find that we are citizens of one 
great country, that we are loyal to one flag, and that we believe in the institu- 
tions of a common country and are bound to support them. 1! am glad that 
this association has called men together from different parts of the country 
that this lesson may be impressed upon their minds. 

He was followed in felicitous addresses by Mayor Hart, Presi- 
dent Charles A. Lee, and ex-President B. B. Herbert, who presented 
the retiring president with a handsome gold watch, the gift of the 
delegates ; President-elect Stephens, Joseph Howard, Jr., of New 
York (who made the speech of the evening); the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, formerly of Chicago, who recited an original poem for 
which we expect to find room in August issue; Walter Williams, 
of Missouri; Treasurer Lowrie, of Elgin, Illinois, and the irre- 
pressible Joseph B. Maccabe, the indefatigable secretary, whose 
untiring efforts had so materially contributed to the enjoyment of 
the visitors. 

After a telegraphic invitation from Los Angeies, California, 
and a letter of regret from Governor Brackett had been read, the 
company joined in singing, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and then adjourned 
with three cheers for Chairman Charles H. Taylor. 


THE LADIES’ BANQUET. 


We must not omit to mention that a delightful reception and 
banquet was given the same evening to the ladies of the National 
Editorial Association by the ladies of the General Entertainment 
Committee, at the Parker House, where one hundred and twenty- 
five guests were present. The chair was occupied by Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White, who presided in a graceful and dignified manner. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Kate Tannat Woods, of Salem, 
Massachusetts ; Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Foute, of Houston, Texas ; 
Miss Kate Eleanor Connor, of the Boston Pz/o¢ ; Mrs. Marie B. 
Wright, of New York (who made her maiden speech); Mrs. Charles 
A. Lee, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Miss Caroline Huling, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Allie E. Whittaker, of the Vew Angland Farmer. 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler also read a poem entitled ‘‘ The Land 
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of Lands,” and another ‘‘A Bumper to You, and You, and You” ; | 


Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell sang very sweetly ‘‘ The Angel at the 
Window ”; Mrs. Myra Bradwell — our own Myra, of whom every 
true Chicagoan is so justly proud — read a dainty poem, in which 
she expressed her delight at finding herself among so many bright, 
beautiful, brainy women; Miss Maud Murray recited ‘‘ Aux 
Italiens,” with piano accompaniment by Miss Emma F. Bowen ; 
Miss Annie Smith, of West Virginia, whistled very sweetly 
‘*Listen to the Mocking Bird,” and Mrs. Gosse, of the //era/d, 
recited, in her inimitable manner, a ‘‘ Boston Baked Beans Story.’ 
The evening closed with the singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” (sud 
vosa) in a manner vastly superior to that rendered by the ‘‘ other 
’ and then the husbands, brothers and cousins, who had 
been enjoying themselves elsewhere, came sneaking in to take their 


fellows, 


ladies home, while making protestations of undying affection ; but 
if the Caudle lectures given that night could be repeated, they 
would furnish reading rich, rare and racy. 

On Wednesday afternoon the members of the convention were 
photographed in a group in front of and upon the long and _ broad 
flight of granite steps leading up to the main entrance to the state 
house. We hope to be able to reproduce the same in the August 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN HONOR WORTHILY BESTOWED. 


On Thursday evening Mr. J. M. Page, secretary-elect of the 
National Editorial Association, was presented in the Illinois head- 
quarters, at the Quincy House, by the delegation from Texas, 
with an elegant gold watch charm, suitably engraved and having 
representation of a Texas steer in bas relief on one side. Mr. 
Page made all arrangements for the transportation of the Texas 
delegation to Boston, and it was in appreciation of his efforts that 
the remembrance was given. It was richly deserved, awarded 
with good grace, and its receipt acknowledged in befitting phrases. 
In this connection we desire to pay a tribute to one of the most 
unostentatious, and at the same time one of the most indefatigable, 
officials. Mr. Page won the respect of his immediate associates 
and the convention at large because he deserved it, and the honor 
paid him was one earned and worthily bestowed. 

The following Monday and Tuesday were devoted to business 
and calling upon our many advertising patrons, when we had the 
pleasure of inspecting the Boston Typefoundry, and Golding & 
Co’s printers’ supply house, under the guidance of Messrs. Thayer 
and Green. We also had the pleasure of meeting a number of the 
leading printers, from whose establishments, ere long, we expect 
to receive for publication artistic specimens of letterpress work. 
From one and all expressions of good will were heard, which were 
duly valued, and we left Boston feeling satisfied that THE INLAND 
PRINTER was appreciated by every employer, whose friendship 
was worth possessing, and who desired to elevate the standard of 
workmanship. 


ANOTHER OFFICE ADDED TO THE LIST. 


The Whitlock Machine Company, of Birmingham, Connecticut, 
have found it necessary to open an office in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at 147 High street, which will be under the management of Mr. 
Willis S. Morse, who has been connected with that company a short 
time. The placing of a branch office in Boston has been found 
imperative, owing to the increased call for Whitlock presses and 
cuttersin that vicinity. The worksin Birmingham are driven beyond 
their capacity with orders, and to keep up with the demand it has 
been necessary to work nights for some time past. All orders for 
Whitlock machinery will be filled as promptly as possible and all 
desiring to purchase a press or cutter of this reliable make can 
depend upon getting what they want within a reasonable length of 
time. However, orders should be placed early. Mr. Morse was 
formerly located in Lewiston, Maine, in the printing business, and is 
well known throughout eastern New England, and it is safe to say 
that he will manage the Boston branch in a manner acceptable to 
the company, and to its many friends and customers. Notice the 
advertisement on last page of cover. When in Boston, be sure 
and call at 147 High street. You will be treated well. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printer's interests, 
granted by the United States Patent Office, June 3, 1890, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who 
will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 

ISSUE OF JUNE 3, 1890. 
No patents relating te this interest were issued at this time. 
ISSUE OF JUNE 10, 1890. 


429,848—Chromatic printing apparatus. W. Dicks, Sr., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, assignor by mesne assignments, of one-half to R. N. 
Morton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

429,621—Color ticket printing machine. L. W. Hawes, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
A. Kimball, New York, N. Y. 

429,905—Two color printing machine. J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 

429,873—Web printing machine. J. H. Stonemetz, assignor to Stonemetz 
Printers’ Machinery Company, Milbury, Mass. 

429,891—Printing mechanism. L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn, assignor to R. Hoe & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

430,007—Type distributing machine. L. Dow and D. Powers, Boston, Mass. 

429,724—Typesetting machine. J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, assignor to 
Lagerman Typotheter Company, New York, N. Y. 


ISSUE OF JUNE 17, 1890. 


430,273—Apparatus for producing printing blocks. A. J. Dejey, assignor to 
A. F. Dromery, Paris, France. 

430,513— Printing machine feeding apparatus. E. T. Cleathero, Brockley, 
county of Kent, and J. A. Nichols, of Islington, county of Mid- 
dlesex, England. 

430,378—Printing machine sheet delivery apparatus. C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, 
R..:f. 

430,281—Printing press. M. Gally, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ISSUE OF JUNE 24, 1890, 


430,889 —Printing press, inking apparatus for. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 

430,665— Printing presses, etc., air-cushioning apparatus for. R. Miehle, 
Chicago, III. 

430,624—T ypesetting machines, feed appliance for. R. Clay and J. E. Merchant 
Hemel Hempstead, county of Hertford, England. 


THE TYPOTHET. 


The following is an extract from a circular recently issued to 
the employing printers of Atlanta, setting forth the objects of the 
Typothetz, referred to by our Atlanta correspondent : 

What the society desires to accomplish can be stated in a few words: To 
improve the trade, cultivate a friendly spirit among the fraternity, elevate 
the condition of the business, and to give such assistance and protection to 
each other as we may be able to render. To accomplish this object ‘* seems 
advisable to organize a society composed of the employing printers in this 
city, and have meetings once a month to consider what ought to be done and 
how to do it. 

It is impossible to accomplish anything without organization. All classes 
of society have taught us this fact. The lawyers have their bar associations, 
the physicians have their medical societies, the merchants have their cham- 
bers of commerce and protective associations, the farmers their alliances, 
the railroad men their brotherhoods, the printers, pressmen and pressfeeders 
have their unions; and can any good reason be given why the employing 
printers should not have an organization of some kind ? 

Some may be ready to say, ‘‘I have no confidence inthis movement; all 
former attempts in this line have been failures, and I do not care to have 
anything to do with it.’’ That is exactly the cause of former failures; those 
most interested failed to give their coéperation. 

It is believed by many well informed printers that there is no other trade or 
profession in this country requiring an equal amount of capital and intelligence, 
which has paid so small a net profit thereon; and that the principal cause of 
the present ruinous prices is owing to a mistaken idea as to the cost of doing 
business. The consequence has been that in many instances work has been 
done below cost. Customers are surprised when estimates for the same work 
vary in different offices from fifty to one hundred per cent, and think the 
highest price man wants to rob them. The printers themselves are respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. They do not ask just compensation for their 
work, and of course the customer pays no more than he is obliged to. 

There is a class of people in every community who manage by some hook 
or crook to get their printing free. They will raid on John Smith as long as 
they can, and then carry their ‘‘ patronage’’to William Jones. Each employ- 
ing printer in this city loses a considerable sum per annum by these persons. 
To remedy this evil it is proposed that each member of this society furnish 
the secretary every three months with a list of non-paying customers, in order 
may be prepared, and a copy of the same be sent to each 


that a ‘‘ black list 
member. While we may not be able to prevent altogether the depredations 
of the persons mentioned, we can certainly lessen the scope of their opera- 
tions to some extent. 
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SPECIMEN OF RULEWORK. 
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UNAVOIDABLY LEFT OVER. 

Owing to the press of matter referring to the Boston and 
Atlanta conventions, we have been compelled to omit our usual 
supply of trade and other news, but we believe the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER will be satisfied with the change. 


THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


The trustees of the Printers’ Home have authorized the issu- 
ance of the following address, which we present with pleasure : 

To THE CraFt,— Before the thirty-ninth session of the International 
Typographical Union shall have been called to order at Boston, on the second 
Monday of next June, the building of the Childs-Drexel Home for union 
printers will have been begun. Nearly enough means are now on hand or 
assured to erect such a building as the first needs of the contemplated insti- 
tution seem to require, and in pursuance with the wishes of the craft, as 
expressed through its representatives at the Atlanta convention, the board of 
trustees will lose no time, after the plans best adapted for our building have 
been agreed upon, in carrying to fruition what has long been the hope of our 
members. 

The late convention, in taking the decisive step which will place our 
organization in the first rank of trades unions, simply showed that courage 
in grappling with the problem before it which the craft all over the land 
expected. A property worth more than twice the accumulated funds in our 
possession was in our grasp if we possessed the nerve to do what we all know 
we ought to do— provide a refuge for our sick, a home for our aged members. 
To decline accepting the gift, because of the light condition attached, would 
have been not only folly, but it would have left an indelible stain upon the 
fair escutcheon of the International Typographical Union. Hence the path 
of duty was clearly marked before us. Your representatives followed it, and 
the words of warm approval which already have been heard are evidence 
that the union printers of North America are practically a unit in the 
determination to sustain the noble work committed to our charge. 

Your board of trustees will erect a building of sufficient capacity to shelter 
not less than fifty persons. It will be built upona plan that admits of enlarge- 
ment as our needs demand and means will justify, and we shall proceed in 
the firm belief that not only God, but also men, ‘help those who help them- 
selves,’? and that the day is not far distant when among the inducements 
which our organization holds out to members will be these: That every 
union printer whose health may fail him will feel sure of an asylum where he 
may recruit his failing strength; that every union printer may be’ certain of 
a home in his old age, where he will eat the bread of kindness, not of charity, 
until his earthly race is run. 

The first duty which lies before us in this undertaking is to ratify the 
assessment of one dollar per capita. Its yield, added to the fund on hand, 
will amply furnish means for maintaining the Home for one year after its com- 
pletion. Hence the question of raising a maintenance fund, as well as the 
details of the plan governing admission, may be left for discussion and debate 
for at least a yearhence. We are sure of the building, while the building 
secures us a valuable piece of land, and we believe the craft will take the 
next decided step by voting the required assessment. This we respectfully 


ask you to do. 
y AuGust Donatu, Pres. 


Joun D. VauGuan, V.-P. 
W.S. McCLevey, Sec. 
James J. Datvey, Treas. 
FRANK S. PELTON. 
EDWARD T. PLANK. 
CoLtumBuS HALL. 


Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
WILLIAM AIMISON. 
James G. Woopwarp. 
GEORGE W. MorGAn. 
WILL LAMBERT. 

W. H. Parr. 


THE ATLANTA PRINTING INK WORKS. 

The Atlanta Printing Ink Works, recently established at 330 
Wheat street, Atlanta, are now turning out some of the best inks 
manufactured on the American continent. And when the fact that 
they represent the only factory of the kind in the southern states is 
realized in its full import, the extent of their legitimate sphere of 
operations, or, in other words, their home market, may be imag- 
ined. Although of recent growth, their copying inks, golden 
purple, golden brown and golden red, have gained an enviable rep- 
utation and given the utmost satisfaction wherever introduced. 
The managers are gentlemen of business and practical experience, 
who are determined to please their patrons; who believe that one 
order is all that ‘is required to secure another, as they are deter- 
mined that their goods shall be the equal of any placed upon the 
market. The superintendent, under whose immediate supervision 
they are produced, is a gentleman whose practical experience and 
ability peculiarly qualify him for the responsible position he occu- 
pies, and whose name is a guarantee that every pound of ink sold 
will prove as represented. All orders will receive immediate atten- 
tion, and it will prove to the interest of southern printers, espe- 
cially, to favor them with their patronage. 
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street, as soon as its present lease expires. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


BenTLey, Murray & Co., printers, 118 Randolph street, are 
rushed with orders. 


WE acknowledge a pleasant call from Mr. C. J. Dumar, presi- 
dent of Typographical Union No. 6. He is an agreeable gentle- 


man, and made hosts of friends during his brief stay in Chicago. 


THE firm of McAbee & Kendig, printers, 170 Madison street, 
has dissolved partnership. Mr. Kendig retains proprietorship 
of the old place, and Mr. McAbee has put in a plant in rooms 30 


and 31 in the same building. 

At the monthly meeting of the Chicago Press Club, held 
Sunday afternoon, July 13, the Hon. Chauncey Depew was elected 
an honorary member thereof, and the secretary was authorized to 

. telegraph the ‘fact to Mr. Depew in London. 

Mr. W. C. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 259 Dearborn street, informs 


LusE, manager of the Chicago branch of the 


us that his company is making extensive additions to its factory 
buildings in Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and when the work is com- 
pleted, which will be in a few weeks, it will be able to turn out 
from 30 to 40 per cent more material than at present. 

A MEETING of the Old-Time Printers’ Association, of Chicago, 
was held at the office of THE INLAND PRINTER on Sunday after- 
The 


treasurer, A. C. Cameron, presented his annual report, which 


noon, July 13, Mr. John Anderson, president, in the chair. 


showed receipts for the past year, $135.05 ; expenditures, $129.50; 
balance in treasury, $5.55. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing term: President, A. L. Fyfe; vice-president, 
G. W. McDonald ; secretary-treasurer, A.C. Cameron; directors, 
C. F. Sheldon, E. Davis, G. W. Morris and M. Kearns (the latter 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Albert Auer). 
A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring officers. A committee 
was appointed to take into consideration the advisability of having 


a picnic under the auspices of the association 


Ear.y on the morning of June 17, Thomas C. Whiteley, a well- 
known printer, died suddenly at his residence, No. 881 W. Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Illinois, at the age of thirty-five years, from 
cerebral hemorrhage. At a meeting of the chapel called the same 
day in the office of Horace O'Donoghue, where for more than three 
years he had been foreman of the composing room, arrangements 
were made to do honor to his memory, and a committee was 
appointed, who prepared the following resolutions : 

WuHrREAS, It has seemed good to an all-wise Providence to sudderly 
remove from among us, by death, Thomas C. Whiteley, our foreman. 

Wuereas, We who have been, some of us, a long time daily associated 
with him, have learned to love and respect him for his many good qualities 
of mind and heart, and shall long miss his genial presence and kind words as 
foreman, friend and companion; therefore ; 

Resolved, That we take this means to express our regard for his memory 
and our sorrow for the loss we have sustained in his death. 

Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted widow and relatives, so suddenly 
and unexpectedly called upon to mourn, our heartfelt sympathy and condol- 
ence in this their dark hour of bereavement. 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these resolutions be presented to the 
widow of the deceased, and that copies be sent to THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
Craftsman, and the Typographical Fournal for publication. 

Tue Henry O. Shepard Co., printers and binders, recently 
organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, with a capital of 
$100,000, are successors to the firm of H. O. Shepard & Co., 
181 to187 Monroestreet. Witha reputation second to none, facili- 
ties unsurpassed, the best and most modern material and presses 
the market affords, careful and personal supervision by experts 
of all work turned out, prompt attention to orders, and the em- 
ployment of the most skilled workmen to execute the same, it 
confidently expects to receive the same generous patronage 
awarded to the old firm. Railroad and commercial printing will 
continue to be, as heretofore, its specialty. The officers of the 
company are: Henry O. Shepard, president and treasurer; P. R. 
Hilton, vice-president and manager ; C. F. Whitmarsh, secretary, 
and Sam R. Carter, superintendent. The company expects to 
move into new and more commodious quarters, 212 to 214 Monroe 
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THE July number of the National Magazine, of Chicago, opens 
with an article entitled ‘‘Harvard University and Reform,” 
by Chancellor Harkins, of the National University of Chicago, in 
which the wisdom of President Eliot's radical recommendations is 
Other timely articles are: ‘‘ Plan Proposed 
‘‘ Biblical Literature,” by 
Non-Residents, ” 


Young 


forcibly maintained. 
for a Polytechnic Institute” ; Rev. 
j. C. Quinn, LL.D.; 
‘* Union College Examinations” and ‘‘ Honorary Degrees.”’ 
men will be interested in the article on the ‘‘ Chicago Trade 
Particulars of the recent gift of twenty-five acres of 


‘College Courses for 


Schools.”’ 
land near Chicago, worth $25,000, to the National University, and 
the proposed new building thereon, are also given in this number. 
Published at No. 147 Throop street, Chicago, Illinois. Sample 


copy, Io cents. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Will you please give 
‘*Highland Lodge, 


” 


J. A. K., Lowell, Massachusetts, asks : 
us a little light on punctuating the foliowing : 
No. 6, I. O. O. F.,” or ‘‘ Highland Lodge No. 6, I. O. O. F. 
Which If the last 


authority ? 


is correct ? is allowable, by what rule or 


Answer,—The first example is correct. There is no authority 
that we know of for the last. ‘‘ Highland Lodge No. 6, I. O. O. F.” 
would allow us to infer that there was a series of ‘‘ Highiand 
Lodges.” The No. 6 is the place of the lodge in the order, and 
the comma after it is customary, to avoid confusion and to mark 


the omission of the words ‘‘of the” or ‘‘in the,” as it may be. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 

ArTICLEs of incorporation of the American Press Association, 
of California, have been filed for the purpose of conducting a 
printing and publishing business. Directors: Orland Smith and 
George W. Cummings, of New York City; Warren G. Benton, 
Willis E. Weaver and Frank M. Jones, of San Francisco. Capi- 
tal stock, $1,000, all of which has been subscribed. 

THE convention of the Southern California Editorial Associa- 
tion, which is to be held in Santa Barbara during the second week 
in July, promises to be an important and enjoyable affair. Among 
the events of the meeting will be a reception and ball, given by the 
citizens of Santa Barbara, excursions on the ocean, business meet- 
ings, discussions of newspaper topics, and the annual banquet. 
Invitations to attend the convention have been issued to the editors 
of California, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona, and many 


acceptances have been received by the association. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


Tue Charles Beck Paper Company, Limited, has succeeded 
Charles Beck, of 609 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Tue American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
E. C. Rogers and O. S. Greenleaf, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, are 
president and secretary, will have its annual meeting at Saratoga 
the last Wednesday in July. The paper manufacturers always 
have very enjoyable meetings, and they do not intend that this 
year's gathering shall prove any exception to the general rule. 
The annual banquet will come on Tuesday evening, July 29, and 
will be a good preparation for the business meeting the next day. 
Ex-Governor John D. Long, of Hingham, and George M. Stearns, 
of Chicopee, have accepted invitations to attend the banquet as 
guests of the association, and that fact assures the interest and 
liveliness of the after-dinner speaking. Besides the above there 
will be several toasts and impromptu speaking. 

NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

A NEw daily paper will shortly be issued at Jacksonville, Florida. 

THE Lowell Zvening Mai/ made its first bow to the public 
July 1. It is published by the Morning Mail Company, is a four- 
page, 2-cent paper, and contains all afternoon telegraphic news. 
For a city of 80,000 Lowell is well supplied with newspapers, 
having not less than sixteen daily and weekly papers. 
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MEETING OF THE TYPOTHET. 


The committee of arrangements who have the entertainment 
of the delegates to the annual session of the Typothetz in charge, 
which convenes in Boston, September 2, are making preparations 
to give their visitors a right royal reception. The business meet- 
ings will be held in Clarendon Hall, and the Hotel Vendome has 
been secured as headquarters. Among the good things promised 
is a carriage drive through the city and suburbs, and an ocean 
trip (weather permitting) to Gloucester and return. 


TRADE NEWS. 

M. A. Fountain & Co., printers, have removed to 5 Wabash 
avenue, in the Hanford Block, Chicago. 

SHIRLEY & KessLER have formed a partnership as art and 
commercial printers and engravers, at 107 South Seventh street, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Tue contract for the printing of the municipal reports of the 
city and county of San Francisco has been awarded to William 
N. Hinton & Co., at the rate of 97 cents per page. 

W. E. 
moved to Portland, Oregon, and formed a partnership with Gra- 
ham Glass, Jr., under the firm name of Glass & Prudhomme. 


PrupHomMr, formerly of Ashland, Wisconsin, has 


They. doa general printing and lithographing business. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THERE should be no copyright on ‘‘copy” wrong. 

A NOOSE-PAPER, Called Yedge Lynch, was once started in a Cal- 
ifornia mining camp, but the sheriff soon roped it in. 

Erastus WIMAN started in Canada as a newspaper man. He 
is now booming as the real-estate, steamboat, and railway Croesus 
of Staten Island. 

Funk & WaGNaLts, book publishers, of New York, propose a 
new and stupendous dictionary of the English tongue as it speaks 
and ought not to speak. 

Just now, Rudyard Kipling, an Anglo-Indian fictionist, has the 
call among popular writers. A parody of his novel style and 
material has appeared over the signature of ‘‘Boardyard Strip- 
ling.” 


” 


Tue ‘‘old magazine” business is an active ard profitable indus- 
try_in different localities of New York, up-town and down-town; 
Fourth Avenue below Union Square being one of the principal 
centers of this trade. 


A NEW sketching apparatus for reporters on the wheel has 
recently appeared in England. The paper is placed on a small 
board in front of the cyclist, and the work can be roughly outlined 
in half the time ordinarily required. 

WiLuiAM Dryspace, of Crawford, N. J., one of the best and 
liveliest descriptive writers on the New York 77mes, is being pro- 
fusely congratulated on the success of his ‘‘Princess of Mont- 
serrat,” a love story of the Caribbean tropics. 


THE Esquimaux of Greenland have a newspaper. It is called 
the Xeadev, and the editor is Lars Moller, who is also the printer, 
typesetter and illustrator. A Danish literary society recently fur- 
nished Moller with a new and larger outfit, and it will soon be in 
order to ‘‘ exchange” with Greenland. , 

PRINTING in Germany keeps its 450th birthday this year, and 
the Teutonic Printing Union intends to celebrate the anniversary 
worthily. A commemoration was planned for the quatro-cente- 
nary in 1840, but political disturbances prevented the festival, so 
that the German printers are anxious not to let the present anni- 
versary pass unnoticed. 

HoracE GREELEY’s historic old home on the Chautauqua farm, 
Westchester county, New York, was recently burned to the ground, 
and nearly all of his correspondence was consumed. His library, 
however, with the chair and desk he used while editor of the 
Tribune, were saved. Miss Gabrielle Greeley, the occupant of 
the house saved only the suit that she wore. 
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THE NEWSPAPER AFFIDAVIT LIAR. 


The snake liar and the fish liar, both bowed in their gray old age, 

Came traveling back from their journeys wide, from their earth-wide pil- 
grimage. 

A teardrop stood in the snake liar’s eye, and the fish liar groaned in pain, 

And a death-like look of infinite grief came over the face of the twain. 

‘*] cannot compete with the modern lie,”’ the sad-eyed snake liar said, 

‘In its limitless length and breadth and depth, and I wish that I were dead; 

For I stand rebuked with a shame-faced look ‘neath the triumphant gaze of 
the eye 

Of the newspaper affidavit liar, with his circulation lie. 

‘*For the snake liar and the fish liar and the horse liar own his sway, 

And the easy-going liars who work by the job, and the liars who work by the 
day: 

The traveling liar, old inhabitant liar, and liars of low degree, 

And liars who lie for the fun of the thing, and liars who lie for a fee. 

‘* The horse liar, the peach crop liar, the sea serpent liar, and all, 

With their wide untraveled wastes of cheek and their soulless seas of gall, 

All bend the knee to the sceptered sway of this crowned and peerless one. 

And the father of lies looks tenderly down on his most accomplished son !”’ 

S. W. Foss. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS COMBINE. 

The four largest concerns in the country engaged in the manu- 
facture of labels have made a combination which is to lead to a 
consolidation of their business interests. The label makers do a 
business of $2,000,000 a year, and three-fourths of it is in the 
hands of these four corporations : The Russell & Morgan Printing 
Company and the Frey Printing Company, of Cincinnati, the 
Samuel Crump Label Company, of New York, and the Hinds- 
Ketcham Company, of Brooklyn. About five syvears ago about a 
dozen concerns in the business formed the Label Manufacturers’ 
Association, with the object of maintaining a uniform scale of 
After a few months, schedule prices were cut by some 
Competition then 


prices. 
members and the association went to pieces. 
became sharper than ever, until it was true that, while smaller 
jobs were done at a fair profit, the big contracts were taken at cost 
or a shade below. This situation led to the present combination. 
The stock of the Samuel Crump Company has been sold to Mr. Rus- 
sell, of Russell & Morgan, the great printing and label company of 
Cincinnati, and he will hold it as trustee. For the present, the 
four concerns will continue to do business in their individual 
capacities, but within five or six months it is expected that they will 
be consolidated.—New York Sun, Fuly 4, 1890. 


ADVERTISERS’ CURIOUS FREAKS. 


A dry goods house in Brooklyn, New York, made a_ practice of 
refunding the purchase money to every hundredth customer. 
Gong! went the bell at the cashier's desk as the lucky sale came 
in, and the money was returned intact. The same house laid tow- 
els end to end along several prominent thoroughfares, direct to the 
store with the result of attracting considerable attention. Another 
firm, in the silent watches of the night, painted large footprints on 
the streets leading from the depots and ferries, all converging to 
their entrance. This idea, by the way, suggested the towel 
scheme. Both were fairly successful in causing the firms to be 
talked about; but in conservative quarters such radical methods 
would scarcely meet with approval. 

In another instance which we recall, one member of a firm 
sought an injunction from the court to prevent his partner selling 
The samples submitted with invoice clearly 
The novelty 


goods below cost. 
proved the case, but the defendant obtained a delay. 
of the situation attracted attention of the newspaper men, and the 
matter found its way into the press. Crowds flocked to the scene 
of action, and the wily merchants quietly unloaded. When the 
case was called to trial the plaintiff stated to the court that an 
adjustment of the difficulty had been arrived at, and the case was 


at once dismissed.—A7¢ tn Advertising. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to attend the 
second annual excursion of the Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. 1o1, to Marshall Hall, on Thursday, July 17. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Austin, Texas.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; bookwork, $20 per week; job printers, 
per week, $20. Subbing is good on morning papers, with only two or three 
subs. An effort is being made to increase the price of composition on morn- 


ing papers from 40 to 45 cents per 1,000. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12. Work is very plentiful here, with men in demand. 
Burlington, Iowa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14 and $15. The Burdette Company made a change in the company, Mrs. 
A. M. Burdette disposing of her share to J. W. Wherry, who is now secretary- 
treasurer, and has the controlling interest. 
prospects, not encouraging; 
cents; job 


fair; 
cents; 


Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, 
composition on morning papers, 37! 


printers, per week, $17. 


bookwork, 35 


Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 


work, $15 per week, for nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 


Concord, N. H.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, quiet till fall ; compo- 
sition on evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents. Four of the job 
hands of the People and Patriot office walked out July 3, their demands for an 
increase of pay not being complied with. They were getting $11 and $12 per 
week and desired pay equal to that paid by the A/on/tor job office, $13.50 to $15. 
The management objected to the method employed and say they would have 
granted the increase if the demand had been properly made. The boys have 
found work elsewhere. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects excellent; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. Trade has been good, in fact, unexcelled for this time of year. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, $13.50; 
job printers, per week, $13.50. The Electrical Directory is about ready to be 
started. It will be gotten up by W. D. Page again this year in somewhat 
different form. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, decidedly quiet just now, very little of any 
branch going; composition on evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15; bookwork, per week, $12 to $15. The V¢s/tor will make a 
change from weekly Thursday to Sunday paper, the change to begin with 
next issue. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, same; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, per 
week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. The scale for evening newspaper and 
jobroom foremen has been raised to $18 per week, to take effect August 1, 
1890. No. 39 has just revised her constitution and by-laws and the new copies 
will soon be out. 

Helena, Mont.—State of trade, news good, job dull; prospects, fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
Quite a number of printers traveling 
Business has struck 


job printers, per week, $21. 
Some industrious, some not. 


45 cents; 
both East and West. 
midsummer dullness. 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, so so; prospects, ditto; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 to $22.50. Election of officers today: R. Y. Kirk- 
patrick, president; John L. Bryant, vice-president; Frank Rinker, secretary- 
treasurer. J. W. Galledge, reinstated. Ewell Choate, initiated. J. V. Cant- 
well’s application returned. The weekly scale will be resumed on September 
1, 1890, and will be $20 for compositors and $25 for daylight foremen. 


Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents, 
or $12; job printers, per week, $13. The labor unions of Jackson will cele- 
brate labor day by a demonstration and picnic at the fair grounds. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$12. The following officers were elected by Keokuk union, No. 68, last Sun- 
day: W.C. Pringle, president ; W. L. Reynolds, vice-president ; Ed Van Dorn, 
recording secretary; Charles Darlington, corresponding secretary; William 
Perdew, treasurer. A new democratic weekly, the C#7e/, made its appearance 
recently. The Gate City has put in two new Cottrell two-revolution presses. 

Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, union offices 38 cents, non-union 35 cents; evening papers, 
35-cents ; bookwork, per week, $16 and $20; job printers, per week, union, $16, 


non-union $8 to $12. Evening Call suspended ; Evening Fost started, 


Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, good; 
tion on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; 
There has been a lack of compositors here. 


good; composi- 


bookwork, $12; 


prospects, 


job printers, per week, $12. 
Every man that can work (union) has all he can do. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, none too good ; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to $10. Mr. John Cameron has arrived and 
assumed control of the Advertiser. As to what changes he will make in the 
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paper time alone can tell. Mr. Josiah Blackburn, the principal owner of the 
Free Press, is not much improved in health and grave doubts are entertained 
by his family as to his recovery. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, improving ; prospects, fair; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 
cents ; job printers, per week, $18 and $20, Trade is improving somewhat, 
owing to the advent of the political campaign, and the ambitious politician 
does not even consider a ‘‘rat’’ shop bid for printing. 

Louisville, Ky.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy; composition on 
morning papers, 42% cents; evening papers, 39% cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. There are too many subs for the amount of work, 

Lowell, Mass.—State of trade, rather quiet among job and book offices ; 
newspaper offices are well supplied with help ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; bookwork, 22 to 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $14. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Avening Wisconsin has put on a minion 
dress, and the Daly Yournal has enlarged to eight pages, runs plates and 
bourgeois. Plenty of men to do all work. a 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Plenty of men here to do the work there is to do. 

Montreal, P. Q.—State of trade, fair; prospects, we have a strike on hand. 
All printers keep away. //era/d management are prosecuting us under con- 
spiracy law. We expect to prove that ‘‘the conspirators are in the councils 
of the Herald.” 

Nashville, Tenn.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $18. Nothing new of general interest to the craft. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not good; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 
35 and 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15, scale. Business is decidedly dull, 
but such is looked for at this season of the year, the colleges being shut down 
for summer vacation. Tourists will please note. 

New Orleans.—State of trade, fair in news offices, poor otherwise; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Nothing of interest has occurred 
since my last. Legislature has adjourned and there wiil be an influx of 
printers. 

New Westminster, B. C.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, encourag- 
ing ; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; 
bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $21. The Columbian office 
comes under the control of the union today and will be thoroughly a union 
sheet now. The job department has been sold to Messrs. Lewis & Craig, 
two good, solid men. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents ; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, 26 cents; job 
printers, per week, $12 to $14. Secretary Mollon at work again. Union 
donated $15 to H. Mollon. Election of officers takes place at next meeting. 
Will send report of same. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $21. Trade has been good here for the past 
several weeks. Subs have been scarce, but are now more plentiful. 

Quebec.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week, $8 to $11. Alfred R. Sturge has made application for membership to 
No. 160. He took card from Norwich, Connecticut, union in November, 1888) 
and states he has not worked at the trade since then. 


Raleigh, N. C.--State of trade, medium; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $14. There has been a slight decline in the 
book and job offices. A large democratic weekly newspaper has recently 
been started. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Very little doing in the book 
and job offices. ‘‘ Subbing very brisk, but ‘‘subs’’ enough to fill the demand. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, rather slow; prospects good ; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $8 to 
$12. The printery at the New York State Institution for Deaf Mutes is quite 
‘‘a thorn in the side”’ of our regular offices, and it manages to pick up a pile 
of work somehow. 

San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, better in a month; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. The evening Sax Déiegan has 
changed hands. Buck & McCrimon is the name of the new firm. Ed S. 
Buck is the head of the Printers’ Protective Fraternity on this coast and the 
San Diegan is their only stronghold. Prospects for jobwork are good this 
fall. 


San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, bad; prospects, not good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $21. There is a large surplus of 
printers here. 





Springfield, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; bookwork, 32 
cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $16. The resignations of the union’s 
two delegates were accepted at its last regular meeting, but no successors were 
chosen. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $13.50. The regular ebb 
and flow of tourists continue. Business is fairly good ; job offices seem to be 
doing well. A local branch of the United Typothetw was organized here 
recently. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, not so good ; prospects, indifferent ; com- 
position on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Since the holidays have come round 
business in printing has fallen off considerably in job offices. No change in 
newspapers since last month, 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, not so brisk ; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, $10 per week; bookwork, 
none; job printers, per week, $10. Trade is not so good as last month, and 
prospects are only fair. 

St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 to 43 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Scale on Thorne typesetting machines 
has been fixed at 22 cents. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. Nothing doing in book and job offices, and a larger 
number of subs on newspapers than they can stand. 


Tacoma, Wash.—State of trade, fair; prospects, doubtful; composi-, 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, $18 
per week; job printers, per week, $18 and $21 for eight and nine hours 
respectively. Subbing in this Sound country is always good in summer, 
for many are tourists who want but little work. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job. printers, per week, 54 hours, $11. Beyond the slight excitement 
attendant upon the preparations for our summer carnival, which is now 
raging, there has been little or no stir in the trade during the past month. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, fairly good; prospects, brightening ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31% cents ;, book- 
work, 31% cents ; job printers, per week, $12.50. The //eradd, non-union, is 
in the hands of a receiver and its affairs badly complicated. It is thought a 
new company will be formed and the office once more made a union one. 

Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $21. A new evening paper, the 7e/egram, has absorbed 
all the extra men, and at present writing the men are working six daysa 
week. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. The Quest, a new weekly in the interests 
of the prohibition party, has made its appearance. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. Work in the jobrooms does not appear to be very brisk, but work 
on the newspapers is good. The supply of subs in the past month has not 
been as large as usual. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, rather poor; prospects, uncertain 
for next two months; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 
33% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘* THE COLOR PRINTER,” by J. F. Earhart, will soon be ready. Its 
issue has been delayed owing to the addition of many valuable 
features to the work. The time for obtaining the book at $6.50 
has been extended to September 1, 1890. After that date the 
price will be $10.00. As the edition is limited we would advise 
our readers to send in their names before it is too late. 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTER. 

This self-clamping machine is still at the front as a labor saving 
and economical cutter, for all uses to which these machines are 
usually put. It has been improved in construction, and by the 
addition of new devices and close attention to details been brought 


to a high state of perfection. The special points of speed, accu- 
racy and convenience claimed for the Acme are worthy of your 
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attention if about to order a cutter. Try and see one, or write 
to the manufacturers for full particulars and prices before you 
buy. Every machine is guaranteed, and sold on approval. If 
not satisfactory, no one buying an Acme is expected to keep it. 
You may have an old cutter you wish to dispose of, and get a new 
one of this make. Ask the Child-Acme Cutter and Press Co., 64 
Federal street, Boston, Massachusetts, if they will not exchange 
for an Acme and take the old one in part payment. The self 
clamp is more powerful than a hand clamp, and is a feature 
peculiar to this machine. The round wood cutting block of hard 
maple gives forty cutting surfaces. This is another good feature. 
We cannot name all the good points of the Acme, but simply 
request parties looking for cutters to investigate the merits of the 


Acme. 


DO PRINTERS ADVERTISE THEIR BUSINESS ? 


To the above question we would say there are many who do. 
There are many more who would do so if they knew of an 
effective medium. We have just received prima facie evidence of 
one medium in the form of calendar blotters. W.H. Wright, Jr., 
book and job printer, of Buffalo, New York, sends us two blotters. 
One of them, issued July, 1888, was found in actual use Novem- 
ber 20, 1889, or seventeen months after date of circulation. The 
other, issued October, 1888, was in constant use until February 7, 
1890. The blotters are so made that it is impossible to use them 
without seeing and reading the advertisement. Mr. Wright is 
sending a limited number of samples to printers who desire to in- 
crease their business. It will pay you to send to his address at 
once for specimen, inclosing 6 cents to pay postage and cost of 

A circular sent with blotter fully explains its advan- 
(See his advertisement in May issue.) 





issuing. 
tages. 





EAGLE TABLETING COMPOSITION. 


There area great number of preparations for binding billheads, 
letterheads, statements, railroad blanks, etc., on the market, some 
of which are good, some only fairly good, while others are simply 
execrable. As in roller composition, printing inks, etc., it is very 
hard to prepare an article that will suit ¢// using it. What will 
suit one may be unsatisfactory to another, and a preparation that 
will work like a charm in one locality may not work as well in 
another. Some want an article that will dry quickly, while others 
want something that will retain its flexibility after becoming dry. 
Hence the very difficult task of pleasing everybody. 

However, Messrs. J. M. Culver & Co., of Denver, Colorado, 
after several years of experience, have succeeded in perfecting an 
article which is giving a more general satisfaction than anything 
yet placed on the market. It dries very quickly, retains its flexi- 
bility, and will go further by one-half than any of the liquid prep- 
arations now in use. 

It is put up in boxes holding two and four pound cakes, with 
full directions for use ; in this way it does not shrink or dry up. 
It is made in four colors, red, blue, green and purple. As it costs 
only 45 cents per pound, it is easily in the reach of all. Write to 
Messrs. James H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis ; Scarff & O'Connor, 
Dallas ; Journal Publishing Co., Helena ; and all first-class dealers 
in paper and printers’ materials; or, direct to the manufacturers. 
A trial will convince you of its value. 





HANSON’S STANDARD TYPE MEASURES. 


In all offices using type on the point system — and what office 
uses any other kind now ?—a most invaluable article is the type 
gauge, or measure, manufactured by Mr. H. C. Hanson, of 26 
Hawley street, Boston, Massachusetts. This gauge is made to 
the acknowledged size for point system in typefoundries of the 
United States. We have tested type with this measure, and found 
that any inaccuracy could be readily detected. It is an article 
that every office should possess. The advertisement on page 872 
of this number shows the sizes and lettering on the measures. 
Read it, and send $3 to Mr. Hanson to:secure a set, or write him 
for information. 





DICKINSON & OSBORNE. 


This company, located at Belleville, New Jersey, manufacture 
bank note and special machinery of every description. The senior 
member of the firm, Mr. C. W. Dickinson, has for many years 
stood in the front rank as an originator of engravers’ and bank 

=> note machinery. He was the originator and 
builder of the present form of the geomet- 
rical or bank note lathe. His first lathe was 
\ made in 1862, and is still in use. It was at 
| that time considered a marvel of intricate 
“y and novel motions, doing all the work of the 
old-fashioned double bar lathe, with many 
. : thousand new, graceful and beautiful designs, 
which antil that time it had been thought impossible to produce 
by mechanical movements. Each lathe built since that time, 
while retaining all the movements of the first, has some new feat- 
ures added until the last lathe is more than quadrupled in capacity, 
yet itsmany motions are more easily controlled and calculated by the 
operator. The cycloid ruling machines made by this firm have, 
to a great extent, superseded the complicated and costly affairs 
formerly used to do this work, and gives general satisfaction. 
Messrs. Dickinson & Osborne also manufacture pantographs carry- 
ing from one to twenty tracing points, tracing from one-half size 
to zero points ; also consecutive numbering heads, for numbering 
checks, coupons, railroad tickets, and special machinery to order. 
They also furnish to order geometrical 
lathe cuttings on shells or rolls, for 
transferring or electrotyping, straight 
line or cycloid ruling, and tint plates ‘= 
with machine engraving and orna- £ F 
menting, generally. Read carefully YGE 
their advertisement on page gir of 
this issue, and communicate with them when about to purchase 
any of this special machinery, or get any work of the description 








they turn out. 





ADVERTISING FANS AND CALENDARS. 


Printers desiring to present novelties to their customers should 
secure by all means the fans and calendars made by Cosack & Co., 
lithographers, of Buffalo, New York. We acknowledge receipt of 
samples of different styles of fans manufactured by this company, 
which include many attractive designs in black and in colors. 
During the heated term there is no more useful advertising 
specialty than a fan, and we advise printers to write to Cosack & 
Co. at once for samples and prices. A complete line of calendars 
in all styles, sizes, shapes and colors will be ready about the 


first of August. See advertisement on page 883. 


LATHAM’S MACHINERY DEPOT. 


At 304 and 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, is located the 
machinery depot of H. H. Latham, manufacturer of and dealer 
in all kinds of printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery. Mr. Latham 
is western agent for the well-known Whitlock cylinder presses, and 
looks after the trade in the West, Northwest and Southwest ina 
manner most satisfactory to the company and to their customers. 
He is the manufacturer of the Rival paper cutters, which are 
made with lever or for power —excellent machines. The Cham- 
pion paper cutters and Van Duzen gas and gasoline engines 
kept constantly in stock, ready to ship on short notice. Printing 
presses and machinery repaired in the most thorough manner. 
When in Chicago, drop in and see Mr. Latham. He is always 
glad to show his friends and intending purchasers of any printing 
machinery all he has, and give any information. Look on page 
giz of this issue and see the list of machinery carried. 





‘‘A BBREVIATED Longhand.”—An easy system of note-taking 

which anyone can learn in an hour's study. Ambitious printers should 
have a copy, and qualify themselves for reporting. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Sold by the inland Printer Company, 183 Monroe street, Chics agO, Ill. 
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CHAMBER‘ S ROTARY NEWSPAPE R F OLDER, 
7-column quarto, with paster and trimmer atfached. In good condition, 
rigged for steam power; having no use for it; price low. PITTSBURGH 


PRINTING CO., Limited, 89 and g1, Third avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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APABLE and reliable job printer wishes position. Will go 
anywhere on trial, if desired. Address ‘‘S. W.,’’ care of INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OR EMPLOYING PRINTERS—The most practical refer- 

ence book for the printing house desk is ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations.”’ It 
shows at a glance the value of stock, and also of time consumed on any job. 
Nothing like it has yet appeared. Price $1.00. BURDETTE COMPANY, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


OR SALE—A good paying stationery, printing and rubber 
stamp business, located in a manufacturing and growing town of 8,000, 
The business has been established for thirteen years. Reason for selling 
and particulars given by addressing ‘‘P. D Q.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Fine job printing office in Chicago, doing good 

business. Conte ains three Peerless presses, paper cutter, type, cases, 
galleys, complete in every detail; rigged for power; a decided bargain for 
cash. Address ‘‘C. K.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—A printing offices (no presses) doing a good business 

in Chicago. A good supply of body and job type. Will also sell a 
monthly paper, eight years old, and on a paying basis. Sickness compels sale. 
Address ‘‘ Typo,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Job printing office; paying good. Proprietor wishes 
to retire. Price $2,500, Address JOHN APP, 1513 Market street, Denver, 
Colorado. 


ART & ALDRICH, of Battle Creek, Mich., are selling the best 


Alarm Counter on the market for only $10. Send for circular. 


UGGESTIONS in Punctuation and Capitalization.” The 

most comprehensive treatise on these subjects ever issued. Every 
printer should have a copy. Price 25 cents, postpaid. Sold by the Inland 
Printer Company, 183 Monroe street, Chicago. 





W: ANTED —By Australian firm, supply (large quantity) stereo- 
type plates suitable for newspaper. Post sample impression and state 
lowest price. Terms, bank draft with order. T. MENSIES & CO., News- 
paper and General Printers, South ¥ arra, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 








ANT ED—Immediately, a first- class steady bookroom fore- 

man. None need apply unless having extensive experie nce and capable 
of managing a large force, and turning out work expeditiously. Address 
“G. & S.,” this journal, giving age, experience and references. 


ANTED—We wish to obtain exclusive control of a few pat- 
ented articles for printer’s use. Have had long experience in selling 
such goods, and will make liberal terms where articles are of real merit. 
Address, ‘‘ DEALER,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 
W: ANTED—Copies of Hansard’s, Timperley’s Savage's, or other 
early works — be oat and kindred arts. State price and 
condition. Address E. P. PENNIN 70-80 East Third street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


ANTED-—At once, one copy of No. 2, Volume I, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, to complete set for binding ; will pay good price for same, if in 
good condition. Address ‘P. P. P.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED—Washington hand press ; platen not less than 19 by 
25, nor larger than 24 by 36. Must be in good condition, and cheap for 
cash. EDDY & CO., Alden, N. Y. 


ANTED—A copy of No. 1, Vol. VI, of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Will pay 25 cents for same. Address Secretary, Inland Printer Co. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 


Co ld 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 

W. N. DURANT, #7 } 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





JAMES ROWE? 


(ForMERLY WITH R. Hor & Co.) 


GENERAL MACHINIST, 


PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 


Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 








77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE JINOTYPE 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


All known Linotype Machines, and the product therefrom, are covered 
by Letters Patent Nos. 362,987, 313,224, 317,828, 345,525 and other patents con- 
trolled by the undersigned company. : 

The public is cautioned that the use of any machine which casts, as 
a substitute for movable type, linatypes or type bars, each bearing the 
characters to print an entire line, unless purchased from this company, will 
render the user liable to a suit for infringement. 

The Linotype Machine, made by this company under its patents, is now 
for lease or sale; is capable of an average speed of 8,000 ems per hour, 
and the print from its product is superior to that from movable type. 
Any size of type from agate to pica can be produced upon the same machine. 
We earnestly invite your investigation. 

For full information address, or visit personally, 


THE MERGENTHALER PRINTING CO., 


1564 Nassau Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 
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We make specialties of fine Engraving, Electrotyping and Printing. 
Send stamp for our new General Circular ‘‘ D. D.”’ 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 / \ 
“<6 Sra“ “ 600 ‘ 85 ee 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘“ 120 
“ 9X13 “é “ac 725 “ 100 “ QXx13 “cs “ ““ 140 —— 
IOXI5 oe sc“ 1,000 “oe 135 se IOXI5 oe “oe ee 19¢ z = 
© 8x12 ‘ Plain, Throw-off, 100 oe opEmre f' - ie 240 = “Way ae. 
““ QXxI3 “ “cs “cc 113 e = ~ 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; Bee Bee eR ING iss 2 ka ocak neki la cdndacadessaubucteccaces $85.00 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial BU Bae We EO TONE GUNG 2 bond occ anekc cheb cCatdss oaeducaacdeceadceeeos 150.00 


allowed, Send for circular. : Throw-oft, $15.00. Steam Fixtures, $10.00. Boxing, $3.00. 


a CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


73 A. OLMESDANL, Mansern, Manufacturers of TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, and Dealers in all 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL. 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. Send for Catalogue and Terms. 
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INCORPORATED 1877. 
YF S ] AIS ve ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BUSINESS IS BETTER THAN EVER. | The The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
THANK YOU.  eraweer ere SAO 











CINCINNATI. 


The New Sample Book — & PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
will be ready in a short 


time now. Drop us a ©. INKS @ 


ak line if you want one. 





; OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
2 | RELIABLE HOUSE IN 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, THE WEST. 


LS 





20 TO 30 BRACE STREET, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





THE “CRANSTON” 
PATENT IMPROVED 
“COMMERCIAL” PRESS. 


TWO ROLLERS. 
















The Cranston ‘‘CoOMMERCIAL’’ PRESS, 
shown in accompanying illustration, is 
especially intended for the variety of work 
its name implies. 

It is compact, requiring but small floor 
space; is solidly constructed; will stand 
firmly up to its work with full forms of 
solid matter; and with our system of dis- 
tribution is capable of producing the finest 
work that can be printed on a Two-Roller 
Press, 


This style Press has all our late im- 


AT] 


provements, For convenience in making 
ready, easy adaptability to various grades 
of work, and high speed, it is without a 
superior among Cylinder Presses. 


LCS a, Sao eae 


Norwich, Conn. 





PRESSMEN! BELT DRESSING 


avo LEATHER PRESERVATIVE. 
aa dvi nh etedivempaoni Met riivorns Warranted to give satisfaction. It absolutely prevents a belt 


The undersigned have succeeded in producing a knife for cutting ove I: | from slipping. Thoroughly preserves the leather and protects the 


nt s, and is 
i Pp Stn ety 5 mga ple liga rape ido | elasticity of the belt. It will pay you to send for circular. 
Send address and 25 cents to FERGUSON & HAWKINS, 860 Sixth 
avenue, New York City. | 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CiTy, N.J. 
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THE BEST 1) APER-FOLDING 
& * MACHINERY. 
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|THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE 
| and Accurate Folders. 


Fold to perfect register. Occupy less room than other folding machines. 
Very simple in construction, and of great speed. The easiest to operate. 


All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogus, 


BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 


3737 Filbert St. he Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘BHE ATLANTIC WORKS 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 











—— AGENTs: - — | 


F. WESEL MFG. CO, 
11 Spruce Street, : New York. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO, (Ltd.) 
609 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
GEO, C. JAMES & CO. | 
62 Longworth St., . CINCINNATI, 


mgr a 
a” 
} ug = 
= COURIER- JOURNAL 
JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 


| Courier-Journal Bld., LouisviLie, Ky. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, | 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHicaGo. 


— ee ; : BOSTON OFFICE: 


’ No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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With Superior and | 


NNN . Most Useful 


Improvements. | 





For Speed, Ease of Operat- 
ing, and Quality of Work pro- 
duced it has NO EQUAL. Finest 
in material and workmanship. 

Fully equipped with Self- 38 
Locking Throw-Off, improved a 
Distribution, etc. . ° 


3 » 


WANNA 





EVERY PRESS GUARANTEED. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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PRICE List. 
Size 7x11 inside of chase, with Throw-Off.................... $150 00 


Reem RN SL iahakeoe eeu anh eee 165 00 

“. “sous ~** es 4 Se | tor Meeneeet cates oer 250 00 

C257) = os = LENG ee eete 300 00 
Stenin PARMres ss. 66s csscccecsces $15 00 


Securely boxed and delivered on board cars or boat at Cleveland. 
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Acme Self-Clamping 
LEVER (?urTer. 


Rapid. x 


~~ 











Durable. * Strong. 
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Coif AS the unrivaled band for moving back gauge. Round cutting 

% wood. Knife-bar has power applied to both ends. Lever is 

long and made of wrought iron. Table convenient height. 

Cutter weighs five hundred pounds more than any other lever cutter 
of same size. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and prices of forty styles of ACME 
Cutters, including lever, steam and hand power of all sizes 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 Federal St... BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, Gen’! Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. - 
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The Gordon Press Works, és 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 


pl 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEW AND OLD STYLE 


RANKLIN | 3 + Fa 


¥ ¥& PRINTING PRESSES. 


Ole well-known New Style is built in five _.- 

sizes, viz: 13X19, IIX1I7, 10X15, 9x13 ; 

and 8x12 (inside the chase). x 
We are now also making the Old or Original 

Style Franklin Press with a ‘‘Throw-Off” and __- 


other improvements, and of a class of work. 
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manship heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13 x19, Pa 
10x15 and 8x12 (inside the chase). 


NEW STYLE WITH GLASTAELER DISTRIBUTION, 








Attention is called to the fact that we make 
all parts of the Gordon Presses 








interchangeable. 


6 — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
4 AS Wier ORDO 


P. Nn 2 
| wef YoRK ff 
e// 
NE The use of our name in connection with 








any other presses is unauthorized. 

George P. Gordon was the inventor and 
patentee of the Gordon or Franklin Press and 
all the improvements thereon. 

All our presses bear the name G. P. GORDON 


on the square girth connecting the frame of the 


press. 


SY = —f Ss ae 


Gordon Press Works, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
Nos. 97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Factory — RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 
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END + SIX TRACKS + AIR a 


DOUBLE ROLLING + SINGLE 
FRONT OR BACK DELIVERY. 








The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every ten The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is unequaled 
or twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp and by any other machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best 
rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way inthe | rolling curve known to mechanics. From two to three teeth always in contact, 
least degree. thus obviating lost motion. 

The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. The sheet is delivered in front, clean side to the fly, without the printed 

The Register is absolutely perfect at all speeds of the press, the bed and cy]- side coming in contact with anything. Fly motion positive, no strap, no 
inder being locked in full gear twelve inches before the contact of bearerstakes | Slamming. The motion is the same in delivering sheet and returning for 
place, and remaining in gear for several inches after the head line has passed. | 1eXt sheet. 

The Fly can be disconnected at a moment’s notice. 


| 








The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet. This is accom- 
plished by charging the form with fresh ink both ways from one fountain. This press is designed for the finest quality of cut and color work; can be 
The Air Springs are applied vertically; the piston-head does not come out | used to charge the form both ways with fresh ink, or as a single end press, 
of the cylinder; no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated while | four or two rollers. 
press is in motion at all speeds. | No complicated movements to get out of order. 
SIZES: 
No. 1. 4 Rollers, covering entire form. Bed, 44 x60 inches inside bearers. Matter, 4c¥44 x § inches. 
No. I 3 “ “ec “ec “cc “ec 48 x ‘ “e “ec “ 44% x 56 “ec 
No. 2 4 oe ae oe oe oe 37% x 52 “cc “oe “ “ce 34 x 48 “ 
No. 2 3 oe “oe Lad “ce ae 41% x 52 “ce “ce “oe “ 38 x 48 “ce 
DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED: 
No. 1 4 Rollers. L ength over all, 15 ft. Width over all, g ft. 3 in. Height over all,6ft.4in. W eight boxed, aboutg tons. Speed, goo to 1,300. 
No. 1. a * 15 ft. 8 in. is 9 ft. 3 in. 6 ft. 4 in. «9% tons. 8 850 to 1,200. 
No. 2. 4 se ¥ 5 13 ft. 6 in. = ri 8 ft. 7 in. 2 < 5 ft. 5 in. ig id . .@.* 20D8. s 950 to 1,5€0. 
No. 2 3 oe ee - 14 ft. 2 in. st a 8 ft. 7 in. ws 4 st, $ in. “9 ig “7% tons. : g00 to 1,500. 
We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone-pulleys, driving-pulleys, two sets of roller-stocks, wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. 


WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing-and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 
: eons McLaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum & 

Jersey City Printing ‘Ca. and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; Forbes Lithograph 150;; Boston; Frey Printing Co., 
Cinnlaontt Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. P. Studley 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & (Co.; Chicago; Knight & Leonard, Chicago; Metbodist Book Concern 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Pantagraph Printing and Stationery House, Bloomington, Til. ; W.C. Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. ; - Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Feitsch & Wilson, Chicago. 


Ninety-seven presses running in these houses. 
Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber 


Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, sox acexts, 


—~_NEw YOR K. 








17 to 23 Rose Street and 59 Ann pinwnt, 
WESTERN BRANCH :—304 Doatire Street, Chicago, Il—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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